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rHi rERENIA'S 


| 


ed heavily on his mind, and he sat 


FATE OF PICTURE. 


N for 


there was something which weigh- 


his room Bernard sighed, 


down to collect his thoughts. 
ture he laid on the table. 
First, he thanked God for having so 
the 
suspicions which had haunted him for 


The pic- 


soon relieved him from terrible 


severai days. He saw now a pure and 
clear sky before him. But he had pur 
chased it at a great, a very great sacri- 
He looked at the picture. 

A high and noble affection loves not 


fic ec. 


only the person, but all that surrounds 
it. This affection worships the thoughts, 
ts 
object, for there is in all of them a part 
of the beloved herself. rhis 
case with the picture on the table,which 
He 
took it in his hand, and began to ex- 
it if 
meant to count every line in it. 

he 
contemplating the picture, the more re- 
he felt, the a longing it 
awakened in him to keep it. Every 
line had been the work of her hand 


the acts, everything belonging to i 


was the 
drew Bernard's thoughts to itself, 


amine with attention, he 


as 


Che more became absorbed in 


gret greater 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


Librarian 


Polis 


dot had And how 
many lines and dots had it not take 
to it 
On these lines and dots had rested he: 


black 


have been! 


every been hers! 


render as perfect as he saw it? 


eyes—how happy they must 


From the lines and dots he passed 
to the figures, marvelling and admiring 
the skill f that 

Could it really have created 
God 


Instance, 


‘ tiny hand 
all this 
himself creates things? For 
was that old 
book of life 
sorrow were 


the 


artist 
as : 


what a face 


man's! It was 


How 


written in 


an open 
much and 
that 
smiles which that young woman had 
for the ap 


proaching! the 


JON 

countenance Or 
handsome 
Or that 


gentleman 
with 
How 
tly she breathes, not to awaken the lit 
tle one! And then that dozen maid 
ens of ether mist, locked 
furious 


mother 


wren 
gen 


sleeping infant in her lap! 


and 
that 
dancing Hours 
look in that 


constitutes a fraction of human life that 


In one 
of the 
how sad, sad, they 


embrace whirl 


dance, whose every turn 


will be counted! 
he 


became 


at the 
ne lined 


The more looked picture 


less he 


the 
with it, and the more painful 


to part 
to 


o 
& 


him the thought of giving it up, perhaps 


rew 


by J. J » the Office of th 


SPALDIN 


f Congress, at Washington 
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incapable of ap- 
rhe picture 
It seemed 


to some Jew, utterly 
preciating such a jewel. 

completely fascinated him. 
as if he could see the whole soul of 
Terenia in it; how she gradually de 
veloped, nobler; commencing 
with the common people, seated below 


It seem- 


grew 


the airy figures in the clouds. 
ed to him that one who was capable of 
situations must rise 


conceiving such 


from the finished work better and en- 
And she had done all this, 


even while imitating some of the old 


nobled. 


masters ! 

No, he could not part with the pic- 
ture. It would be a heinous sin. Ber- 
nard rose and several times paced the 
room. His features expressed a severe 
mental struggle. 

At last he produced a key, opened 
a small writing desk, and took from it 
a golden bracelet. It was his mother's 
wedding gift. Tears came to his eyes. 
He kissed the bracelet, and gazed at it 
long, long. 

With a heavy sigh, he laid the brace- 
let down. Then he took out another 
article, a large signet ring with a coat 
of arms. He kissed the ring also; it 
was his father’s. 

As though afraid of further delay, he 
quickly put both articles into his breast 
pocket, and left the house. He walked 
fast and far; but suddenly stopped and 
turned back. He had almost reached 
the « ity gates. 

In the street of the 
halted. He looked at the signs, and 
entered a small dark shop. Far back 


by the grate sat an old Jew with a gray 


Franciscans he 


beard, warming himself at the embers. 


Bernard went up to him with the sig- 
net. The Jew put his spectacles on his 
nose, and examined the on all 
sides. He rubbed on 
wetted it with a fluid in a small vial — 
Then taking a pair 


ring 
it with a stone, 


the gold was real. 
of scales, he put a round piece of brass 
into one scale, and the ring in the 
other. 

Bernard's heart almost 
Ihe Jew keenly watched the 


Did he know 


burst in his 
breast. 


balance. what it was in 
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those scales — did he see that there lay 


the only and dearest memento of a 
man? 

If all the acts and memories associa- 
ted with that ring ¢ ould have been cast 
in the scales with the gold—all the 
tears that had more than once seared 
the setting —how many tons would it 
not have taken to produc e an equilib- 
rium ! 

“It is worth about fifty florins,” in- 
differently said the Jew. 

“ Fifty ! 


florins! I would not give it 
at another time for 


a thousand,” ex 
claimed Bernard, in despair. 

‘*Il can ‘t see the thousand,” sneer 
ingly replied the Jew. “ Perhaps you 
may. ‘That is different.”’ 

Bernard handed the Jew the brace- 
let, and then took the chain off of his 
watch. 

“I will give you a hundred for the 
whole lot,”’ said the Jew, after having 
submitted the articles to the same test 
as he had the ring. 
money and 
half an 


Bernard grasped the 
passed out of the shop. In 
hour he was back in the garret. 

“Why did you run so, sir?” ex- 
claimed the old lady; “ you are pale 
with fatigue.” 

Bernard silently put the hundred 
florins on the table. He looked round 
at Terenia. At that moment he knew 
not which was the greater sin, to have 
sold the picture, or to have pawned the 
only mementos he preserved of his pa- 
rents, 

“ There, now,”’ said the Chamber 
lain’s widow, smiling, ‘“ will be again 
something to pay for lessons. This is 
the way poor people must manage to 
get on; learn, and then use their 
knowledge for still greater knowledge.” 

Bernard felt that he could not endure 
this any longer. He went to his own 
perhaps to his picture, perhaps 


The old lady 


benevolent 


room ; 
to have a good cry. 
gazed after him with a 
smile. 

Two days later the mail carrier brought 
a letter for Bernard to the garret. It 


was from his uncle, General Kwasniew- 
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ski, and contained a hundred and fifty 
florins, with the laconic 
«From your friend, Kwasniewski.” 


buy some 


postscript, 


“ Now you will be able to 


warm clothing,” observed the Cham- 


berlain’s widow. 

‘I can't, for I am 
Bernard, somewhat embarrassed. 

The old lady looked at Terenia ; but 
the young girl had just then turned 


in debt,” said 


away. 
CHAPTER XV. 
A MYSTERY IN WARSAW. 


While these 


were transpiring in the garret, the War- 


and similar affairs 


saw drawing-rooms were highly di- 


verted and very witty at the expense of 


the Chamberlain's widow, for 


had spread the story over the whole 


gossip 


city. 

Opinions were divided on the ques- 
tion whether she was really rich or not. 
This was naturally the only point that 
possessed any interest for the great 
Thus, some maintained that 
she was incredibly rich; for having 
lived thirty years amidst the swamps 


world. 


and woods of Lithuania, eating noth- 
ing but potatoes and milk, she had 
amassed piles of money. The more 
malicious even said that she had prac- 
ticed usury at twenty per cent. * There 
were also not those who af- 
firmed that in the 


the commonwealth she had taken un- 


wanting 
troublous times of 


fair advantage of the misfortunes of 


her neighbors and bought up their es- 
tates for a trifle. 

Suffice it to say that the possession 
of a handsome fortune was unanimous 
ly conceded to her by one party, though 
their comments on the manner of its 
acquisition were the reverse of comphi- 
mentary. Whence these virtuous peo 
ple derived their intimate knowledge, 
no one thought it necessary to ask. 

rhe fortune having been granted, 
there remained for the Warsaw draw- 
Ing-rooms only the important task of 
accounting for the eccentric ity of the 
Chamberlain's widow in shutting her- 
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self up in a garret, and refusing to hold 
any intercourse with the great world. 
Now this was a rather difficult matter. 
It is easy to say that a fortune has been 
disreputably gained; but to explain 
afterwards why no use is made of it, re- 
quires no little ingenuity. 

For this reason the keenest wits and 
the most profound brains of the great 
world set about clearing up the myste- 
ry. Some perceived in it only a psy- 
chological perverseness. The Cham- 
berlain’'s widow, they said, had been 
From 


clever 


an odd woman. 
some unaccountable freak, a 
man of the world had 
The honeymoon of the new 
had fallen into the period when War- 
saw, like a second Paris, had set up an 
the Greek 
worshipped 


from infancy 


married her. 
couple 


altar to female beauty in 
sense, and incontinently 
the idol. The late Chamberlain sim 
ply followed the fashion of the day 
and knelt down before all the beauties 
The 


young wife tried for a time to reclaim 


that were the rage of his circle. 
her husband, but she met with no suc- 
cess. She appealed to her friends and 
assistance ; wept, told her 


would listen ; but 


relations for 
wrongs to all who 
the sole comfort she received was the 
advice to console herself with a lover. 
At this point the authorities conflicted. 
Some alleged that she followed this 
counsel, and was again betrayed. Oth- 
ers asserted that, after consulting her 
mirror, she thought that gallantry was 
not her forte; and having wrapped her- 
self in the mantle of impregnable vir- 
tue, she began to talk so outrageously 
about people and their conduct that 
every drawing - room was soon closed 
in her 

At any rate, she quarrelled with the 


face. 


great world which had robbed her of a 


husband without offering her any 
equivalent, and vowed eternal hostility 
to it. After that, she left Warsaw and 
buried herself in the wilds of Lithua- 
nia. There were vague stories of her 
having become her own overseer, and 
that she had fallen in love with a peas- 


ant; but nothing definite. 
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When the Chamberlain's widow, 
therefore, returned from her long exile 
to Warsaw, 


the garret, she did this with a certain 


and rented a lodging in 
ostentation, to show het 


What she proposed to do with 


contempt for 
society. 
her granddaughter, who was to inherit 
a million, no one seemed able to tell 
Some thought that the old lady meant 
to spite the great world which she so 
bitterly hated, by bestowing the girl's 
hand on some cobbler. It was further 
reported that the heiress was being 
brought up with this view; that she had 
never been taught to read or write, and 
that she knew 
A few who pretended to have had a 


not a word of French. 
glimpse of Terenia, even declared that 
she had frec kles and red h llr. 

Such were the reports in circulation 
in one camp. In the other they were 
of a directly opposite character. 

rhere, it was alleged that the Cham- 
berlain's widow was a sensible, worth, 


Her 


band had squandered all his wealth, 


lady, but extremely poor, hus 


and the wreck that escaped in Lithua- 


nia was not much. It was impossible 


she could have a million. Besides, 


there had been a heavy mortgage to 
pay off, which forced her to sell a part 
of the 
the 


remainder almost unprofitable. 


estate : and the misfortunes of 


country must have rendered the 


These people ¢ onsidered it, therefore, 
rather as a proof of delicacy on the 
old lady's part that she had not obtru 
ded herself, like so 


burden : 


many others, on 
but sat 


garret, living on bread 


society, to be a con 
tentedly in a 
and water. Such things, they said, 
frequently occurred in Paris. 

rhe knowing Warsaw drawing-rooms 
painted the poverty of the Chamber- 
manner, 


lain's widow in a most drasti 


They represented her as wearing an 
old-fashioned fur cap, a turned dress, 
carrying an enormous walking - 


The walked 


about in a calico wrapper, bought at a 


and 
stick. granddaughter 
second - hand shop. On her head she 


wore an old hat of the Chamberlain's 
widow, which dated from the reign of 


Stanislas Augustus. 
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‘ Saves-vous,” was more than once 
said at the Lady Palatine’s, “ that the 
Chamberlain's widow means to go vis- 
iting 7?" 

‘ Mais, 


do with her ?’ 


‘est drél. What shall we 
would be the reply, with 
an affectation of alarm. ‘“ Her grand- 
daughter does not even speak French 


‘ But knows wok deli 


cious tripe. 


she how to « 


CHAPTER 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 


XVI 


rH SON TRIES TO 


SOLVI 


In the like 
about the Chamberlain's widow, it was 
difficult for het think of 
her, although the question, Has she a 


> 


THE PROBLEM. 


face of remarks these 


relations to 


million, or has she not? strongly iend- 
ed that way. Particularly the thoughts 
that ill 
dition to the garret frequently reverted 
to the dark 
obtained from 1 


of the heroes of starred expe 


but they never 


pass oe 


tasingle ray to enlight 


en them about t fortune 


Iwo of them were unquestionably 


relations, and might, therefore, hav 


Ihev abstained, how- 


that it 


called on het 


might hurt 


ever, for the reason g 


iety to have this relation- 
The thres 


would, perhaps, have minded the scan- 


them in so 
ship made _ publi othe 
dal less ; but they lacked a pretext to 


present themselves in the mysterious 
garret. 
son, whose 


birth, had 


Chamberlain's 
Mirska by 


strongest desire to visit the garrett; 


mo 
the 


but 
Du 


The 
ther was a 
his fear of restrained him from 


society 


committing himself by such a step 


The old 


had become an object 


lady and her granddaughter 


of ridicule in all 
the drawing-rooms, and that meant a 
DOCICl 


great deal. considers it less 


heinous to have been guilty even of 


crime than to have incurred ridicule 
This was what the Chamberlain's son 


He had 


business fot 


dreaded most. now made it 


his sole years to establish 


a position in the great world, and the 


first whisper that he visited the old 


lady, who was his relation, might seri 


ously imperil it 
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It would not matter so much if he 
could be certain of securing the mill- 
ion. With a million in his pocket, all 
might be well. In that case, even the 
great world would forget to ridicule the 
Chamberlain's widow, and forgive Te- 
freckles and 
there might be those who would kindly 
undertake to teach her the true French 
Sull 


nary instances of drawing - room tole- 


renia her red hair; nay, 


pronunciation, more extraordi- 
ration had occurred within his own ex- 
perience. But the million was still a 
myth. How could he afford to run the 
risk? And, still worse, instead of the 
million, he might find people steeped 
in misery, who were ready to disgrace 
him! Thus far, only very few were 
aware of the relationship between them, 
and should he himself publish this su- 
perfluous news to the world ? 

Besides, said the Chamberlain's son 
to himself, what good would it it do to 
the old lady to acknowledge our rela- 
tionship? He had no fortune, and 
kept himself only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty afloat in society by the tradi- 

h birth. This birth 


tions of his high 
perhaps, some day be sold to 


might, 
some golden goose who aspired to have 
a coronet on her carriage; but being 
once mixed up with the Chamberlain's 
widow, who might shortly be forced to 
appeal to private charity for relief, it 
would become necessary to abandon 
even that last and sole hope which still 
sustained him. 

had not the 


For such a course he 


courage. Here, he had at least some 
thing to cling to, to hope for; there he 
might lose all. 

But the Evil one, who meddles with 
all human affairs, persistently held up 
which stood, 


to his vision a tablet on 


legibly written, ‘One million! In 
these moments of weakness, the Cham- 
berlain’s son used to push his hat deep 
over his eyes, fling his ample cloak 
over his left shoulder, so as to partly 
conceal his face, and walk to the 


cor- 


ner of Leszno. There he would lounge 


about, curiously inspecting the con- 


struction of the house. But the grim 


walls of the edifice remained obdurate 
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and would afiord him no clue to the 


riddle whether there was a million in 


the garret or not. Even the windows 
of the 


municative, 


varret were singularly uncom- 


and refused to divulge 
whether they had any curtains behind 
them. 

For several days he undertook these 
One time, be- 


mcognit 


excursions. 


fore dinner, he ventured on a closer 
reconnoisance, and cautiously entered 
the hall to study the of the 


building. But even there he found no 


interior 


hieroglyphics which indicated a mill- 


ion. The house was old, ugly, and 
dark. Only the poor would live in such 
a place. 

Anxious to abandon this dangerous 
neighborhood, he was about to leave 
the hall, 


emerged from the rear and asked what 


when a woman suddenly 


he wanted? It became necessary to 
say something, and the Evil one temp- 
ted him to mention the name of the 
Chamberlain's widow. 


Hardly fatal 


his iips when heavy steps were heard 


had _ these words left 
descending the stairs, and in a few mo- 
ments a stern looking old lady stood 
before him. 

‘You were inquiring for me, sir! 
she remarked in a curt manner, and 
with a scowl on her face. 

The woman still- lingered near them, 
and he dared therefore not to deny it, 
though strongly tempted to do so. 
Nothing was left him but to acknowl- 
edge that he had asked for her. But 
he trembled in every limb. 

On this occasion the Chamberlain's 
widow was exceptionally ill - dressed. 
She had on her head a padded cap, 
for the weather was raw and inclem 
ent; and wore a long cloak with furred 
sleeves, which must have seen many 


years’ service, and a pair of coarse 


In the semi-darkness 


woollen glove >. 


behind her stood Terenia. Her face 


was, as usual, charming; the black eyes 
gazed inquisitively at the gallant ; but 


old- 


fashioned that he thought her a rather 


her head-dress was to-day so 


plain - looking girl. 
“And you 


were really looking for 
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asked the old lady, critically ex 
amining the exquisite /o7/etfe of her 


me ?" 


relative. 
“T would have paid my respects 


long ago,’ replied the embarrassed 
young man, “ but who could have ex 
pected that 

“ That I lived in a garret ?”’ 
the old lady, with a 


yes! times have sadly changed. 


replied 
“Ves! 
We 


smile. 


are poor now.” 
Che poor fellow stood on hot coals, 
He looked 


round to see if they were observed. 


and knew not what to do. 


“If you are not ashamed,” said the 
old lady, 


relative, | 


‘of acknowledging a poor 


shall be very glad to see 
But look here, | am too old to 


Besides, I was 


you 
go back to the garret 
just out with ‘Terenia on an er- 


going 
rand. Accompany us if you like, and 
then we shall return together.” 

rhe young man was about to pro- 
test, but the old lady settled the mat 
ter by slipping her hand under his arm, 
saying 
the Cham- 


He 1S 


“ Terenia, you go ahead; 
berlain’s son will support me. 
stronger than you are.” 

The young man had no choice but 
to submit with the best grace he could. 
Why had his silly curiosity exposed 
Why had he 


suffered the Evil one to tempt him ? 


him to this dilemma? 


He had now only one fervent wish 


that none of his acquaintances might 


see him. For this he would have glad- 


ly given the whole million if he had 


had it 


CHAPTER 


A LESSON IN 


XVII. 


MARKETING AND MAN- 
NERS 


The 


street. 


little the 


Here the danger was not yet 


party passed into 


very great. Leszno has nodenizens of 


the great world. Besides, the absence 


of sidewalks keeps away the idlers of 
the city from that portion, which is for 
this reason to many people of Warsaw 
a veritable “evra incognita. The con- 


sequence is that this quarter of the 
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town has assumed a character peculiar 
ly its own, and differs from the rest in 
physiognomy, customs, and manners. 
In truth, it 


town of itself in the royal capital, and 


has come to be a small 
is so self-contained that it cares nothing 
for the 


The Chamberlain's 


metropolis 


son was there 
fore quite confident of not encountering 
here any of his fashionable acquaint 
ances, and began to hope that this 
remain for 
that the 


whatever it 


episode in his life would 


ever a secret He felt sure 


old 


would n 


lady's errand, was, 
t extend beyond Leszno, and 
breathed therefore more freely 

With Terenia, excepting a few words 
the hall, he 


She excited no interest 


exchanged in did not 


speak again 
in him 


whatever Her whole appear- 


ance denoted that she posse ssed no 


million, whatever the gossips might 
Say He regretted bitterly having a 
the 
kind of a husband might she not some 
But 


introduced him asa 


knowledved cousinship, for what 


day present to him? the merci 


less old lady had 


cousin, and he was compelled to swal 
low the nauseous pill. 
While they were strolling along, the 


old lady And 


driving at in Warsaw? It is an 


said what are you 
evil 
day for us. But how can it be helped ? 


We had riches, 
All went in 


Once it was different. 


but did not value them. 
riot and extravagance.” 

The Chamberlain's son neither could 
nor would return a reply to these disa 
greeable moralizations. It was trench- 
ing on delicate ground. So he merely 
sighed. 


*T knew 


continued the 


your sainted father well,’ 


old lady; ‘he 
kind and hospitable man, spent all he 


was a 


had, and left nothing but debts behind 
him. What has been done about these 
debts? You have nothing ? 

Che young gallant muttered a curse 
at the tempter who had exposed him to 
this impertinent inquisitiveness. 

‘‘Nothing has remained for you. | 
know! I[ know! t that 


children least 


Fathers for; 


their should have at 
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It is 
very hard to be completely destitute.” 
The 


dress 


something to start them in life. 


young man, whose 


exhibited no 


exquisite 
traces of destitu- 
tion, again sighed by way of reply. 

“ But tell me, cousin,” persisted the 
terrible old lady, “* how do you man- 
age to keep such fine clothes on your 
back ? 


you clerk ?” 


Do you serve anywhere? Do 


Her companion's face grew scarlet. 
He glanced sideways at Terenia, and 
encountered her inquiring look, which 
of his fotlette. 


Grinding his teeth, he muttered: 


was taking an inventory 


‘I am not yet so far reduced as to 
serve as a clerk, or anything else.” 

“Indeed! You don't say so! Only 
yesterday my lawyer told me that you 
were trying to borrow one thousand 
florins, but nobody was willing to lend 
them. Why show a false pride among 
relations ?” 

The exasperated young man was 
half tempted to push the old lady in 
the gutter and take to his heels. But 
he controlled himself with a desperate 


effort, and stammered 


“1 should have no false pride with 


those who can aid me 

“But as we are poor,” interrupted 
the old shrink from 
paining us with a recital of your own 
Well! I can feel for 


you, being ruined myself.” 


lady, “you 


poverty. well! 

The Chamberlain's son was gradual- 
ly losing his presence of mind. Plain 
talk like this was something entirely 
to him. He 


new had, it is true, no 


means, but always knew so well to 
disguise it that no one could tell him 
thathe was poor. For this very reason 
he carefully avoided every occupation, 
might then him 


driven to it by necessity. 


for people suspect 

Besides, he 
confidently depended on marrying a 
rich wife. 

“ But consider the end of the matter, 
my dear cousin,” continued the old 
* Being as poor as a church- 
fold 


hands, but look round for some work; 


lady. 


mouse, you should not your 


find a place in some shop or office, o1 
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learn some trade. If not, you may die 
a houseless beggar on the streets, or in 
some hospital. Your great world will 
tolerate no poverty.” 

‘*Madame,” snarled the desperate 
young man, advice is invalu 
able.” 


‘* Because | 


‘your 

understand mankind, 
As long as you can appear in white kid 
bear 


gloves, the drawing - rooms will 


with you; but when you can get them 
no more on trust, and when even the 
eating-house keeper refuses you a meal 
without the cash, then you may perish 
for all they care.” 

The Chamberlain's son fairly 


Never had he been in 


was 
beside himself. 
such a predicament — never so insult- 
ed! People had often refused him 


had 


always been clothed in such honeyed 


small loans, but these refusals 
phrases that it was impossible to take 
Now he 


in coarse language, 


offence. was compelled to 


hear, what he had 
neve! And what 


hurt him worst of all was that 


ventured to think. 
lerenia 
should be listening to it. 

While the old lady 
him in this manner, he had not per- 
that 


was torturing 


ceived they were in the square 
near the column of Sigismund. This 
was a rather dangerous locality. 
Though the weather was raw and disa- 
greeable, many people went about this 
hour to promenade in the adjoining 
Faubourg de Cracovie. 

Here the young man wanted to take 
his leave, but the old lady would not yet 
part with him, and said 

“| cannot trust myself to cross this 
hacks and 


carriages drive so furiously about. Ac- 
as Old Town. No 


square alone, where the 
company us as far 
body will see you.’ 

Grimly resigning himself to his fate, 
he continued on, and the trio soon 
turned into Swientojarski street. 

In this thoroughfare are many tan- 
ners. The old lady espied a fine hide 
hanging in one of the shops, and said 
to him, with a smile: 

‘Look there, cousin, what a splen- 


did hide! If I am not deceived, a 
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young girl behind the counter. 


rhe ba 


wealthy, and that g 


Db 


tanners are generally very 
irl may have a mill- 
ion. Their houses smell perhaps a 
little 


worse. 


strong; but poverty smells still 
that girl might be 


You peopl of the 


Believe me, 
a good speculation. 
great world love money, and even a 
tanner’s will not be disclaimed.” 
“The Chamberlain's lady is pleased 
to-day to be facetious,” angrily said the 
young man. 
dear 


“ But, my cousin, you don't 


understand me. If I were rich, you 
might take my words for irony; but as 
we are both poor, why not be straight- 
fgrward, and call things by their right 
names?’ 

Here they drew market. 
Che old lady stopped before one of the 
huckster’s stalls. 


‘*Now, cousin, we 


near the 


our wanderings. Terenia and I are 


very fond of cabbage. The servant 

never selects good ones, and so I said 

to-day to Terenia, ‘ Let us go and bring 

a few heads home ourselves.’ The poor 
have no right to be fastidious.” 

With these she picked up 

l } taking 


two iarge heads of 
giving the other to 


words 
cabbage, 
one herself, and 
lerenia. 

The young man was inexpressibly 
shocked. He glanced quickly round 
to see if anybody noticed them. The 
Some 
trom 


situation was highly critical. 
lawyers were just coming out 
Fuker's, and Kubas among them. 
The little 
hardly hold the cabbage. 
turned to the 


hands of Terenia could 
Her grand- 
mother, noticing it, 
young man: 


‘* Look, 


modern 


cousin,” she said, ‘our 


young ladies are very awk- 
ward. Can't you relieve her of the 
load ?” 

The young man gasped for breath. 
He looked helplessly about him, but 
there was 


‘“ Hand the cabbage to your cousin, 


no escape, 


honey,’ commanded the old lady 


‘he sees it is too heavy for you to 


are at the end of 
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Terenia turned, with a scarcely-con- 


cealed smile, to the Chamberlain's 


son, who relieved her mechanically 
of the 
thenceforth he 


distinctly. 


burden. His head swam, and 


remembered nothing 

Kubas related, the same day, in cer 
tain Warsaw drawing - rooms, that he 
had seen the Chamberlain's son carry- 
ing cabbages, carrots, parsley, and 
other vegetables, all the way down the 
Faubourg de Cracovie. His descrip- 
tion of the Chamberlain's widow and 
Terenia, also heavily laden with kitch- 
en stuff, was very spicy, and provoked 
roars of laughter. 

It was not until the party had ar- 
rived on the corner of Leszno that the 
old lady's invitation to accompany 
them to the garret aroused the young 
man from the stupor into which he had 
fallen. 


played a 


Round Terenia’s lovely lips 


sarcastic smile, when the 


Chamberlain's son hastily begged to 
be excused, bowed, and turned away. 

The old lady's eyes followed the 
retreating form with a curious expres- 
sion. 


‘* Look, Terenia!” 


‘‘there is a man who has n't a florin to 


she said at last; 


bless himself with; yet he would rather 
work, 


opinion that honest labor lowers a man 


starve than because it is his 


in the estimation of society.’ 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
\ DESPERATI 
The 


lain’s son was lying sick in his ele- 


SUBTERFUGE, 


next morning the Chamber- 
furnished 
that he had 


Faubourg 


apartments. Vhe 


walk« d 


gantly 
story down the 
with the Chamberlain's 
widow, who wore an old fur 


cloak, 


cap on 


her head, a and big 


ragged 


woollen mittens, had spread like wild- 


fire through all the Warsaw drawing- 
had 


hand 


himself, it was said, 


some cabbages in 


rooms, H« 
carried one 
and a couple of chickens in the other 
The granddaughter, who looked like 
some scullion, had been laden down 


with cheese, eggs, flour, etc., and wore 
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a hat of the old lady's, dating from the 
reign of King Stanislas Augustus. 

his story, related with more or less 
additions and embellishments, would 
have sufficed to kill any man in soci- 


ety. The Chamberlain's son had not 


exactly was 


killed yet, but he 


deadly 


been 
confined to his bed by the 
blow which his fashionable Arves#ge had 
received. 

His social position was imperilled, if 


He had 


ofience 


not wholly lost. been made 


ridiculous — an which even 
otherwise sensible people never for- 
give; and, worst of all, he was related 


to a ruined family, from which would 
be drawn the inference that he was no 
better off than they were. 

The misfortune was thus a compli 
escape trom lit 


What was to be, what 


cated one, and no 
seemed possible. 
be, done? Deny everything? 
Phere had 
many Che old 


no doubt, taken him on purpose to the 


could 
Impossible, been too 


witnesses. lady had, 


Faubourg de Cracovie when she re 
with the cabbages from the 
in Old Town. All 
Was he to deny the relation 
That 
By this time the whole question would 


turned 
market 
him. 
ship ? 


had seen 


was again impossible. 


be studied out, and the exact degree of 


the relationship between him and the 
old lady ascertained. Besides, as the 
old lady had insisted on calling him 
“cousin "’ in the loudest voice, the mis- 
chief was irreparable. 

These thoughts passed rapidly 
through his brain, and he saw no rem- 
edy for his misfortune. 

Suddenly an idea struck him. It 
that he 


way to get out of the 


seemed to him had found a 

scrape, but 
prompt, immediate action was in- 
dispensable to crown it with success. 

The more he reflected the more he 
was pleased. He rose, dressed himself 
with even more care than usual, put on 
a new pair of Jemon-colored kid gloves, 
and went out. 

The expedient was a desperate one, 
but there appeared no other. He had 


to hazard all on a single cast of the 
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dice. His crisis re- 


sembled that of a fortress reduced by 


position at this 


famine, which tries to mislead the be- 
siegers by throwing over th« 
If the 


ruse, he 


ramparts 
its last provisions. enemy was 


deceived by the might be in- 
duced to grant more favorable terms of 
capitulation. 

The Chamberlain's son called a 
hack, and ordered himself to be driven 
to the Lady Palatine’s. 

rhis was that lady's reception - day. 
Her house was not only the most hos- 
pitable but the most popular in Wai 
saw. Of illustrious birth, perfectly as- 
sured of her social position, she could 
receive many people whom one never 
met in the drawing - rooms of the new 
rich upstarts. No 


nobility and the 


matter whom she might welcome to 
her house, she always remained My 
Othe rs, whose own 


Lady Palatine. 


rank was not so firmly established, 
could not afford to be indepe ndent, 
and had to select only such company 
as conferred distinction upon them. 
The Lady Palatine’s receptions were 
thus a kind of neutral ground, where 
all parties met. There came people of 


whose antecedents litthe or nothing 


was known, and people whose names 
were part of the history of the country ; 
people whom one met at every fashion- 


able party and ball, and people whom 


no one ever saw anywhere else. My 
Lady Palatine drew no distinction be- 
tween them, but made all equally at 
home. 

It was especially women who de- 
pended on wealth or beauty to make 
their way in the great world, that gen- 
erally passed there through a sort of 
If the 


proved of them, they 


probation Lady Palatine ap 
were alt 


She \ 


once 
launched into society. as, there 
fore, entitled to the credit of supplying 
fresh 


whose wealth or personal charms were 


the higher circles with recruits, 


a valuable addition Her house was 


aad vous for candidates ind vol 


unteers to be schooled betore they 


could join the regular army of fashion, 


The Chamberlain's soi ivhtly 
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calculated that his appearance in such 
an assembly would soon be known in 
Warsaw drawing-room. Not 
only were all the different 
represented at the Lady Palatine’s, but 


every 


coteries 


every word spoken there — every piece 
of news, scandal, or gossip — was sure 
to be repeated all over the fashionable 
part of the city within the next twenty- 
four hours. 

He had hardly entered the doors 
when Mrs. General Boritz accosted 
him 

‘Is it really true, my dear sir, on 
dit 

“Every word of it, I 


assure you, 


madam," interrupted the Chamber- 


lain's son, with coolness : 


pertect 
“1 carried the cabbage and the chick- 
ens for my who is a 


young cousin, 


rather odd girl; but then she has 
million!" 

“A million! 
million !”’ 


“Then the story is really true ?”’ 


A million! A whole 
was repeated on every side. 
‘Of course it is true,”’ answered the 
young man, raising his voice so that 
all might distinctly hear his words; “1 
have myself examined the papers, and 
shall probably have to start in a few 
days for London, to sell some bonds 
for my esteemed relative.” 

A profound silence succeeded this 
startling announcement. He was for- 
given the cabbage, chickens, eggs, the 
promenade with the two women; even 
the garret was excused, and invested 
with a certain charm for did it not har- 
bor a million? 

lhe Chamberlain's son had gained 
his case. He was the hero of the hour. 
“Is it true that 
granddaughter 


the Chamberlain's 

widow has a with 

her ?”’ asked several young ladies. 
“Yes.” 


“and she is as 


replied the young man; 
lovely as one of 
Raphael's angels,’ added he, kissing 
the tips of his fingers. 

“A million and a lovely girl !"" mut- 
tered several dandies to themselves, 
with a sigh. 

Among those who had heard the as- 


tounding news was Master Cupbearer. 
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He very soon withdrew to an arm- 
chair, which stood in an out-of - the- 
way corner of the immense drawing- 
room, and fell into a profound fit of 


thought. 


CHAPTER NIX. 
MASTER CUPBEARER’S GENEROSITY. 


It was nine o'clock in the morning 
when Master Cupbearer, whom we left 
musing in my Lady Palatine'’s draw- 
ing-room on the preceding day, woke 
up in his handsome bachelor's lodg 
Hastily himself, he 


promenaded the floor, like a man try- 


ings. dressing 
ing to solve some difficult problem 
An hour—two hours 

looked at his watch. 
book - case, pulled out a secret drawer, 


passed ; then he 
He opened a 
selected several little rolls of money, 
After 


that, he threw his cloak over his shoul- 


and put them in his pocket. 


ders and went out. 

It was already nearly eleven. On 
the street he met several acquaintances, 
who asked him whether it was really 
true that the Chamberlain's widow had 
a million in the garret; and whether 
her granddaughter was so lovely as 
her cousin had stated ? 

Chese questions did not seem to 
please Master Cupbearer. He replied 
curtly that he didn’t know anything 
about the matter. His acquaintances 


saw that he was in bad humor, and 
asked no more. 

Master Cupbearer walked some dis- 
tance up the Faubourg, and then re- 
traced his steps to the street in which 
the Chamberlain's son had _ apart- 
ments. 

The latter 
coffee. His features looked haggard. 

‘How did you like the ballet last 
night?” asked Master Cupbearer, sit- 
ting down beside him. 

The 
with a yawn, that it had bored him. 


was just drinking his 


Chamberlain's son _ replied, 
Master Cupbearer remained silent 
for a short time, and then said 
“] had intended to speak with you 


yesterday, but you were so beset by 
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the women that I could not get the 
chance.” 
“You will therefore all the more 
replied the other, 
“that the million 


What 


you heard people say about it ?”’ 


readily concede,” 
smile, 


effect ? 


with a sly 
has exerted its have 
“The million has done what 
Napoleon at 


every 
million ought to do. 
Saint Helena was completely forgotten 
over it.” 

The Chamberlain's son 
smiled. He looked down with a jaded 


ironically 


expression. 

* And what was said about my cab- 
bages and the chickens?" he asked, 
after a pause. 

«Everybody considered them very 
proper. The general impression was 
that, under such circumstances, a man 
might carry not only cabbages, but 

‘ But if the old lady had been poor, 
and if he who has carried the market- 
ing for her had also been poor, though 
his dress was fashionable, all the 
drawing - rooms would have been shut 
The 
made it all right. 
cile itself even to beholding Parisian 


in his face. million, however, 


»ociety can recon- 


kid gloves desecrated by contact with 
cabbage - heads, if a million dazzles its 
keen eyes.”’ 

The Chamberlain's son was evi- 
He uttered 


a tone of the bitterest 


dently in a bad humor. 
these words in 
sarcasm. The obvious contempt for 


the world which betrayed itself in 
his utterances, no little astonished his 
friend. 

“You remarked 


Master Cupbearer, 


yesterday,” said 
“that you thought 
of going abroad for a short time?” 
‘Who told you so?” quit kly asked 
the other 
visitor. 
* You said the Chamberlain's widow 


suspiciously examining his 


desired that you should attend to some 
money matters for her in London.” 

“ True, true,” replied the Chamber- 
lain’s son; “I mentioned it yesterday 
at my Lady Palatine’s.” 


“And do you really propose to go? 


Perhaps the business could be arranged 


by letter 
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Chamberlain's son curiously 


The 
eyed Master Cupbearer. It seemed to 
him that there was something hidden 
under his words 

“Why do you ask me such a strange 
question? Have you any secret mo 
tives for it?" 

* None 


as your friend, and that should suffice.”’ 


whatever! I ask it only 


rhe Chamberlain's son reflected a 
moment. Master Cupbearer's friend 
ship, who had recently refused a small 
loan, was suspicious to him. But he 
recollected the million, and laughed 


to think 


duced on his friend's feelings 


what an effect it had pro 
“* Having asked the question,” con 
tinued Master Cupbearer, “1 owe you 
believe that to 
Although in 
might 


a full explanation I 


travel requires money. 
the present Case the old lady 
give you some funds for the purpose, 
still it will be better not to accept from 
her such an advance. I also know 
that you lately wanted to borrow from 
me, but I did not have it just then. 
Yesterday my lawyer sent me a remit 
tance, and I came here this morning to 
ascertain if you still needed a loan. | 
am able to spare you one or two rolls of 
dueats. 
The tace 


brightened. 


of the Chamberlain's son 
Last night, after the the 
atre, he had gone to a friend's rooms, 
and lost heavily at cards. These 
losses he felt himself utterly unable to 
meet. This mishap, no less than the 
affair with the cabbages, rendered him 
therefore anxious to visit certain rela 
tions in Posen, until something turned 
up or the scandal was forgotten; and 
the loan just came in the very nick of 
time. Still, he clearly saw through his 
friend's plans to get at the million, and 
his folly. But, 


be, he resolved 


laughed at 
that 


secretly 
howevei might 
to take advantage of the unexpected 
offer, chuckled 


pointment = in 


and over the disap 


store for the wily 
schemer. 

“If vou will be so kind,” he said, “1 
shall feel greatly indebted for the favor 
You would not look 

" 


well to accept money in advance for 


are right; it 
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the service I am going to render the 


old lady he 


** How much ?—a hundred florins ?”’ 
} 


“No; give mea couple. It may be 


that I will soon have a chance to repay 
the service.” 

Master Cupbearer laid two rolls of 
money on the table, which the other 
put aside without counting. 

The pair talked a while about se\ 
eral subjects, then embraced and part 
ed. 

The same evening the Chamberlain's 
son left Warsaw, and Master Cupbear 


er saw him off. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN THE GARRET 


The honest Chamberlain's widow 
had not the slightest idea what strang« 
results had been brought about by the 
cabbages purchased by her at the 
stall. The memorable vegetables were 
cooked and eaten quietly in the garret 
[he old lady seasoned the dish by 
talking a great deal about the Cham 
berlain’s son and his father. Terenia 
ate it with the remark that it tasted 
neither better nor sweeter for having 
been carried by the hands of her ex- 
quisite cousin. Bernard pronounced it 
even bitter and stale \ll agreed that 
it was only very common cabbage, such 
as Annie herself usually fetched home. 

rhe poor cabbage! It had achieved 
such remarkable things! The part 
that remained was thrown among the 
slops into the sink, and then it passed 
completely out of the minds of the in 
habitants of the garret 

The life of these honest people pass 
ed quietly, without anything to break 
its monotony. Shortly after the cab- 
bage had been eaten, the idea of turn 
ing the knowledge of Terenia once 
more to account again suggested itself 
to the old lady. Terenia was bidden 
to select another drawing from het 


| some scene 


in Polish history. She gazed at it long 


portfolio, which representec 


with a wistful expression, and then 
handed it to her grandmother Phe 
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old lady examined it for a while, after 
which she addressed Bernard 

“As you have found she said, 
‘such a good customer for the othe 
picture, you will no doubt be able to 
dispose of this as readily Unless I 
am mistaken, there are more colors in 
the second than the first, and one 
hundred florins will therefore not be too 
much for it 

Bernard turned pale. The picture 
was elaborately finished, and had 
probably been the result of several 
weeks’ toil. And was it not Terenia 
who had done it, with those tiny hands 
which he would have liked to frame in- 
stead of the picture 

“Why don't you answer?"’ asked 
the old lady, trving to look severe 
‘perhaps you are sick of dealing with 
the Jews? In that case I will see to 
its sale myself. ‘To the poor, one hun- 
dred florins in the pocket are of more 
use than a picture in the portfolio. 
rhe poor should accustom themselves 
to work, «as it enables them to live in 
some comfort. ‘Those who are ashamed 
to turn their work to account lower the 
dignity of toil. 


Bernard immediately took the pic- 


Lure ind promised to dispose of it 


Secretly, however, he was resolved 
to do no such thing. This picture, a 
part of Terenia’s soul, he could never 
think of surrendering to the Jews. He 
would not even have sold it to the 


owner of the most luxurious mansio 
though there the picture would fully 
correspond with its surroundings H 
experienced a kind of jealousy at the 
thought that some one else should pos- 
sess this treasure 

But he again became sad Phe 
family relics, which he had recovered 
from the Jew by paying him thirty 
florins in addition to the hundred, 


were now once more to return to the 


dingy shop. He was again to kiss 
them, part with them, and weep. 

There was no other way rhe 
choice was to him a hard one. These 


relics were precious and dear to his 


heart. It was asin to sell the trinkets, 
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but still greater would be the sin to 


sell the picture worked by those deat 


hands. 
The struggle was. however, soon 
ended; and the picture won it His 


mother's wedding - gift and his father’s 


went to the Jew, but with the 


that thes 


signet 
distinct understanding should 
be returned to him on paving the loan 
with ten per cent. interes 
And Providence was kind, and soon 
rewarded the young fellow’s devotion 
After a few days another letter came to 
the garret, enclosing once more on 
hundred and fifty florins, with the sai 
postscript as the first. 
Now that the debt 


paid,"’ remarked the old 


old has been 
lady, “* you 


must get something warm for yourself 


‘I do not feel cold in my cloak 
said Bernard, his whole face turning 
scarlet 

ferenia looked at him with a sym 


pathizing expression, and then blushed 
ilso, 

From that day onward, nothing ov 
curred to disturb the tranquillity of th 
garret. The family relics returned to 
the desk, 


idded to the large drawer which had a 


and a second picture was 


kev. To comply, however, with the 


wishes of the old lady, Bernard's cloak 


received a lining of some good stout 


stuff, for which he paid the largest 


part of the thirty florins left over from 
the last remittance 

His days went by as regularly as 
clock - work. For tive hours he wrote 


office, and the 


the 


steadily in the publi 


remainder were spent in garret, 


either with the old lady, to whom hc¢ 
loved to talk, or in his own little room 
reading or studying something in 
sull 
Not until everybody had gon« 


did he unlock the 


drawer, to gaze long hours at 


which he thought himself cde 
ficient. 
to bed venture to 
bureau - 
the two pictures which recalled to 
him vividly the lovely person of her 
whom he so tenderly loved. 

About dusk, Terenia often sat down 
to the harps hord and played for him 
melodies Bernard 


some sad o1 


gay 
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old 
huge chair, and dream of the future 

But that 
off! As vet he had not enough salary 
the altar 
synonymous terms. 


would sit enchanted in the lady's 


very far 


future seemed s« 


and love and the vow at 


were In his mind 


He loved 
but he 


lerenia from his whole soul 
could not understand how onc 


might confess that love in set phrase, 


without having first prepared a cozy 
nest to shelter the object of it 
He therefore concealed this love, 


waiting for that blessed time when the 
appointment and a good salary should 
\ love 


acceptation of 


affair, in the or- 
the 


come to him 
dinar\ word, he 
and the old lady, 


a book, 


expressed herself to the 


, 
could not conceive 


in whom he believed as in 


often same 


efiect. 
It sufticed him to be permitted to see 


Terenia for whole hours, to talk with 


her, to be so near her that he might 


sometimes hear the beating of a heart 


in which were born so manv noble 
thoughts-—so many charming senti 
ments 

He was also convinced that Terenia 


did not regard him with indifference. 


Though she had never told him so, 


though her black eyes had not the art 


ot speakin 


hieroglyphic s on 


¢ without words or of writing 
men’s hearts, yet 
that 


he was quite content to abide his time. 


they revealed so much to him 


If sometimes sad thoughts—a feeling 


of despondency came over him, he 
would look at the two pictures hung on 
the walls of his room, which plainly 
told him that the holy patriarch, who 
had deserved better of God than he, 
was compelled to serve seven long 
his Rebecca 


lady liked 


family 


vears io1 
rhe 


longed to the 


old him as if he be- 

She often told 
him stories about General Kwasniewski, 
who would not learn French because it 
seemed like attempting to correct God, 
and then chatted about the times of 
King Stanislas Augustus, from which 
she drew many moral lessons. She al 
marked the 


corruption which infected the higher 


luded with bitterness to 
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classes in those days, and the results of 
which might be seen in the present de- 
plorable condition of the land. 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
garret, when a little boy in a white 
apron, who belonged to the « onfection- 
er's shop next door, ran breathlessly 
up stairs one day, to tell Bernar? that 
a gentleman wished to see him bel» 
on urgent business. 

‘“*Who can it Ber- 
nard, half aloud, looking for his cap. 

‘““Who can it be ?"’ mechanically re- 


be?” remarked 


CAUSES OF THE FRICTION 


“THE relations between the United 
States England have al- 
ways been a piquant and tantalizing 


and 


topic of reflection and discussion, That 
there is something about those rela 
tions exceedingly unique will be con- 
ceded, ! think, by all who have given 
them any careful investigation. 

No other two nations spend so much 
time in affirming their friendship, and 
no other two nations find it so difficult 
to live on friendly terms. In fact, we 
are the only two nations that ever 
friendship, and 


Say 
anything about their 
the only two that have any difficulty 
in maintaining amicable intercourse. 
lrue, other nations fight; but they do 
speaking, quarrel. 


not, chronically 


rhey are sometimes technically “ ene- 
mies,”’ but they would resent the impu 
tation of being habitually anything but 
Chey are occasionally at war, 


Phey 


friends. 
but it 
sheathe their swords and shake hands, 
smooth their wrinkled front, and smile 
each upon the other's patriotism and 
Our 


is never a war of words. 


prowess. two nations are never so 
much at daggers’ points as when they 
are airing and repairing their pacific 
We are alternately gushing 
nay, we gush and nag 


Our 


relations. 
and 


nagging ; 


simultaneously. friendliness for 
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peated Terenia after him; and her 
heart beat uneasily. 

rhe denizens of the garret were so 
used to have the day run its regular 
course, that this sudden message ap- 
peared to them an extraordinary inci- 


dent. They were involuntarily curi- 


ous to learn the import of the visit. 
Bernard, too, descended the stairs 
with an uneasy feeling. 


W.. P. Morras. 


BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ENGL: 


AND. 


other countries, like civility in private 
life, is taken matter of 
course, and nothing therefore is said 
the friendship of our two 


quite as a 


about It; 
countries for one another is the victim 
of incessant protestation, 

A penetrating observer of this would 
say there was something enigmatical 
about it. But he would not have to go 
far before reaching the solution of the 
He from the 
and publicity of these af- 


enigma. would infer 
frequency 
fectionate expressions that they were 
indicative of the friction they were in- 
tended to disprove. ‘That the friction 
exists, and that it is an extremely vita- 
tive kind of friction, no student of the 
temper of the two nations will deny. 
Nor do I see how he can ‘deny that 
this the very 


sources from which it is claimed should 


friction is traceable to 


flow an uninterrupted stream of con- 


cord and sweetness. 


It is said, for example, that we 


should be hard and fast friends, be- 


cause we have a “common origin 


and the same language, literature, and 
whereas nothing is more pro- 


than the 


laws: 


motive of our estrangement 
fact that we come of the same quarrel- 
some stock, speak the same irritating 


vernacular, poison with our spleen the 
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same “well of English undefiled,” and 


boast of the same complicated mass of 


We are just 
near enough of kin to exchange self- 


impracticable legislation. 


gratulations at the public dinner-table, 


and just far enough apart on the “ fam- 


ily tree’ to chatter our ill - nature, 
after the manner of, as well as with 
respect to, “ the origin of the species ” 
to which we belong. A nation derives 
its strength, because of its unity, from 
its homogeneity; but two 
a “common origin "’ are alienated in- 
stead of consolidated by this circum- 
stance. And all the more alienative is 
the circumstance, if, as in this instance, 
it is of the nature of an open question, 
and one of those “ foolish questions” 
which Timothy is advised to let alone, 
because they gender strife to no profit. 
much that 
perennial English question, ‘‘ Who are 
the Americans?"” Now, it is 


known that as English ( or any other ) 


Very such a question is 


well 


human nature is now constituted, there 
is no more delicate or hazardous ques- 
tion to put than that of 
There is no more sensitive 


pedigree. 
human 
than the van- 

I think, the 


weakness ( or strength? ) 


ity of descent. Pride is, 
more accurate word. 
of blood — 


part it has played in the tragedies of 


family, of lineage, what a 


Db 


history ! No form of government, OF 
of society, or of religion, has ever done 
it away. Revolutions may submerge 
it for 


themselves it gradually regains its old 


a time, but when they spend 


ascendancy. The people of the United 
States are all the more touchy respect- 


ing their origin and social s/a/us for re- 


pudiating such trifles in the articles of 


faith. There is no 


skinned 


their theoretical 


more thin aristocracy than 
the highest society of the Great Repub- 
lic, and none that betrays so alert an 
to the 


estimation of its sign- marks and cre- 


anxiety with respect foreign 
dentials. 

“Who are 
receives two an 
The 


gratifying to the vanity ( o1 


This leading question 
the Americans ?” 
swers in 


England. one is ex- 


tremely 
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pride ) aforementioned, and is there 
fore well calculated to kee p our intel 
national relations in the best of repair ; 
the other is to a much greater degree 


~ 


aggravating and separating, because 
it wounds the American sensibilities at 
* With regard to 
what was once our colony, but what is 
the United States of 


said an eloquent English statesman on 


their tenderest point, 


now Ameri a, 


a recent public occasion, “not any- 
thing has been lost of the masculine 
No com 


pliment more acceptable to an Amet 


character of Englishmen.” 


ican than this could be spoken by 
an Englishman. But it is only in the 
after-dinner speech that we are con- 
gratulated upon having the honor of 
christian 


Esc 


exaspcerating- 


belonging to the muscular 


branch of the human family. 


where which comes 


ly near being everywhere—we are 
for having 
English " 


Statistics are so 


condoled with long since 


lost our “pure characte 


istics. manipu 


lated as to confirm our worst appre 


hensions. Additions and subtractions 
are paraded to show with what rapidity 
we are ceasing to be the descendants 
of our European ancestors, and are be- 
coming the descendants of our Ameri 
can predecessors. rhe climate is 
named as one of the reasons for this 


Anglo 


Aversion _ for 


English theory of American 


‘ extinction.” family 
responsibility, and the disobedience of 
an explicit Divine command, are de 

plored as other causes of this “degen- 


Your 


fee Is his 


American of the “ old 
blood 


rise to see that blood subjected to the 


crac y. 
thirteen ” ‘ colonial 
analytical complacency of his English 


contemporaries. How is his mettle 
stirred within him by this question of 
Instead of 


his identity! being con 


gratulated upon his success in sup- 
planting the barbarous tribes of abor 
igines with the highest attainment in 
the way of race which the world has 
ever seen, he is deliberately diagnosed 


as a new and curious species of the 


genus home by the “chiel among us 


takin’ notes."’ His dream of being all 
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back the 


suddenly 


this century admiration of 


mankind, is interrupted by 
the question of his rank in the descend 
ing scale of being! 
When we do well, our mother coun- 
try presses us to her bosom and pats 


back : 


mother 


stumble o1 
go shakes 
us out of her lap, and pushes us from 
When all 


goes hope fully, she takes the credit of 


us on the when we 


wrong, our country 


her in energetic disdain. 
our success, and calls the world to wit- 
ness * How like his 
a hip of the old block! 


decay 


mothet 
‘*No de- 
4 When 


even if it be 


generacy ot there 
something happens to us 

the breaking out of an inherited dis- 
no child of 


‘common origin Is 


east we are hers Che 


theory of the 


abandoned, and the ‘common bond 


of union is cut in twain. This is 


annoying to those who are as easily 
annoyed as the Americans 
Afte 


bare feet through long winters, against 


a seven years’ war, won with 
the best troops in the world; after a 


half-dozen other wars ( wise and other 


wise), and a four years’ war in which 
we whipped and got whipped by one 
another to our heart's content, it net 
tles us to be asked by a person whose 
good opinion we desire so much as that 
of John 
from, 


One 


Bull, who we are, where we 


came and what 


speak. 


tion 


language we 
fruitful cause of the fric- 
between our two countries is the 
ignorance of the English “ with regard 


once our colony, but is 


States.” We are not 


to what was 


now the United 


proud enough yet to meet such indiffer- 


ence with its equivalent in kind and 
degree; on the contrary, we are vain 
enough to give the slight the dignity of 
a grievance, and childish enough to 
speak of it as such 

The confusion that prevails in Eng- 
land on this subject of the English in 
America is nowhere worse confounded 
than in English books on this subject. 
the 


United States written by an English- 


Open almost any volume on 


man, and you shall see either a Pick- 


wickian surprise over the fact that 
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‘the Americans are so like ourselves,’ 
or a series of crackling epigrams over 
the absence in America of everything 
English, and the presence therefore of 
everything ominous 

Passing by as too grotesque a disto1 
tion to be used as an illustration, a 
book (** New America’ 
that the Shakers 


beyond their extremely 


which declares 
who are unknown 
‘local habita 
tion,” are “exert ising a magnet influ- 


ence on American thought,” let us 
‘ Greater 


are told that 


turn over a page or two ot 


Britain.” On page 30 we 
‘in Pittsburgh, in 
make the 


and 


Chi ago, a few 


years veriest Paddy Eng 


lish,” 


towns grow 


that “year by vear the 


more and more intensely 
Irish.’ 
Irish 


neither 


On page 224, ‘the children of 


parents born in America arc 


physically or morally Irish, 


but Americans latest 


duct of the 


“and * the pro- 


Saxon race. On page 


199, ‘the single danget that looms in 


the more distant future is the eventual 


control of Congress by the Irish;"’ but 


on page 216, ‘“‘the Irish are systemati 


cally excluded from Congress,” and, 


“ disgusted with their exclusion from 
political life and it is these 


pow r, 


men who turn to Feni 
lief.” 

Perhaps a useful fact or two should 
be inserted here 


of the 


Of the 74 members 


United States Senate, one only 


is an Irishman by birth, and one a 


German—a race not altogether un 


or recent Eng- 


> 


known in either remote 


and a race which has 


lish history, 
been of incalculable service to America. 
Of the 243 members ( now increased) of 
the National 


three 


House of Representa 


tives, only are Irishmen not 
but that some of the rest of them would 
be the better ( they certainly could be 


At all 


any ol 


no worse ) for being Irishmen 
not that 


members 


events, | am aware 


these Irish have proved 


themselves any more unworthy of thei: 
seats than have their countrymen in the 
two houses of Parliament. The same 
remark may be made of the one Eng- 
birth Scotch 


lishman ( by the one 
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man, and the one German whose name 
is upon the roll of the lower house at 
Washington. 
members of both houses are as nearly 


The remainder of the 


us can be ex- 


« Americans” 
pec ted to be, conside ring that the date 
of both the 
and the establishment of the Republic 


as any ol 


settlement of the country 


is an incident of ou ‘origin over 


which we had no control. It is from 


no fault of ours that we are twitted 


with being “ foreigners,”’ as well as 


pale - faces, by our copper colored pre- 
decessors. But to be published in ad- 
dition as aliens to the English-speaking 
commonwealth by our former fellow- 
citizens thereof, Is, OWINg to our prese nt 
sensitiveness as a people, almost unen- 
durable. 

There is nothing like these statistics, 
which are so manipulated as to prove 
that the original like the aboriginal 
American is passing away, to demon 
strate how easily figures can be made 
to lie, and how difficult it is to make 
facts tell the truth. And in proportion 
to the unfairness of this arithmetic is 
its adaptation to the purpose of those 
who delight to their hands the 
wrong of their neighbor’ 
There is just enough of truth in it to 
make it fulfil the those who 
wish to nag with it, and just enough of 


rub 
way face. 


end of 


fallacy in it to kee p those who combat 
it in a chronic state of argumentative 
exasperation, 

As a specimen of this irritating way 
o. making a fallacious statement re- 
specting American society, studiously 
pursued by a certain class of English 
writers, read this paragraph on page 
179 of “Greater Britain”’: 


harges brought 


against America in English society, and ir 


** The only one of the mmon 
English 
is the 


books and papers, that is thoroughly true, 


statement that American children as a rule are for 


ward, illemannered and immoral An American can 
scarcely be found who does not admit and deplore the 


fact With the self-exposing honesty that is char 
acteristic of their nation, American gentlemen will 
f the 


Boys, they tell you, who in 


talk by the hour of the terrible profligacy 
young New Yorkers 
lower school at Eton, 


in New York or New 


Orleans are deep gamesters and God - defying row 


England would be safe in the 


or in well - managed houses, 
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dies In New England things are better 


West there is yet time to prevent the ill arising.”’ 


Now, this paragraph, in common 
with a large proportion of the poison- 
ous English writing about American 
social life, is admirably calculated for 
being swallowed without suspicion in 
England, and for being resented with 
The * 
ment” appears upon the first reading 
to be, that 
as a rule, immoral ; that (2 


some spirit in America. state- 
1) American children are, 
the Amer- 
icans themselves admit this statement 
and that, therefore, (3) 
The 
statement, when analyzed, amounts to 
that (1) the whole West and the 

of New 


inconsiderable 


to be accurate ; 
the statement is incontrovertible. 


this: 
making no 
the 


whole England, 


part certainly of 
‘* America’ against which the charge 
is brought, is excluded from the 
“charge,” and that (2) the charge is 
true only of New York and New Or- 
leans, confessedly the most un - Ameri- 


All Americans ad- 


immoral,” 


can of our cities. 
mit that their children are * 
but “ talk of the terrible profligacy of 
the young New Yorkers” only, and 
tell you that it is not ‘“ American child- 
ren as a rule;"’ but only the boys of 
New York New 


immoral! Nevertheless, the hasty read- 


and Orleans that are 
er (and hasty writers have only hasty 
readers) will close the paragraph with 
the impression, on the authority of the 
Britain,’’ that 


rule, are 


author of ‘ Greater 
« American 


deep gamesters and God - defying row- 


children, as a 


But if the author were arraign- 
would 


dies.” 


ed for such a _ statement, he 
probably refer us to the “ American 
gentleman’? who cannot be found; 
which reminds us of another peculiar- 
ity of this and many another English 
gentleman's reflections on the social 
life of the United States. It is impos- 
sible to tell just where the statement of 
the informant leaves off and that of the 
author begins. 

The “I am-told’s” “ They 


of English books tpon Ameri- 


and 
say's,” 
ca, are as frequent as they are ingen- 
ious, and are as craftily inserted by 
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the writer as they are certain to be 
overlooked by the reader. 

It is a book 
which makes a profession of 


“Across the Ferry" ), 
correct- 
ing some of these hearsay opinions, 
that ** Nowhere is 


free-thought and free living more dar- 


says of Boston 
ing, vice and immorality more unblush- 
ing,” and informs us that the largest 
actually 
No 
rather no form of state 
better the fact 
that our irritation toward John Bull is 


religious denomination there 


“call 


Statement, or 


themselves Christians”! 


ment, could illustrate 


owing more to his condescending in 
sularity than his sensational caricatures, 


since the latter cure themselves, while 


the former is incurable 


We Americans are, as a nation, the 


victim of one of our own habits of 


mind — generalization. As no country 
in the world presents so inviting a field 
for the exercise of this thoroughly Eng 
lish speaking propensity as ‘** New Am 
erica,’ so no other is so remorseless 
As we are the last 
taken at onc 


aistorted 


ly subjected to it. 


people in the world to be 


sitting, so we are the most 


looking 


struck from the negative o 


nation in the world when 


an itinel 


I 
} 
I 


ant and “instantaneous ” p 
er. He 


pulls out his watch, uncovers the lens, 


\otograph- 


turns his camera upon us, 


claps on the cover agai and there we 
are —the entire thirty-nine millions of 


us under the magnetic influence of 


Shakers: 
‘control of the 


and under 


Irish, 


affairs 


thousand 


who have 


abandoned _ political becaust 


they cannot control them; absorbing 


and geuing absorbed by the Celts; 


aloft the 


tinguishabk 


carrying banner of the ing 


Anglo-Saxon, while noth 
Db 


ing but the fossiliferous remains of that 


“extinct species Or, if I mav be 


indulged in a change of metaphor, th 


popular | nel sh books on the United 


States are kaleidoscopes, in which, as 


over the leaves, we see Shak 


ers tumbling 


we turn 
arms of Fre 


Mormons cracking heads with 


into the 
Lovers 
Second Cumming-ites, and Comanches 
pig -tails of the Chi 


grabbing at the 


nes 
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It is extremely doubtful whether see 
ing a country is any advantage to the 
person who wishes to write about it. If 
it is true that historians, in order to be 
trustworthy, must have no part or lot 
in the events which thev narrate, it 
may be maintained with no less plaus- 
ibility that there is only one person 
worse qualified for about a 
the 
nothing about it, and that is the per- 


This 


an exceedingly 


writing 


country than person who knows 


son who knows a little about it. 
‘litle knowledge is’ \ 
‘dangerous thing.” Travelling through 
a country prejudices the mind, or at 
least unsettles it. If 
you are under 


and 


you are a guest, 
bonds to keep the peace, 
may speak only of the outside of 


the cup and the platter; if you catch 


the fever-and-ague, you can see noth 


ing to admiré in our political institu- 


tions; or if you come and go an “ un- 


appreciated "’ lecturer, you should be 


excused for refusing to admit that any 


j 


good thing can come out of a demo 


cratic form of government. 
I was struck with the 
late Dr. Keith Johnston, the 


geographer, when I asked him why he 


answer of the 


eminent 


who had made so many maps of Amer- 
He 


‘never had any difficulty in making 


ica, had not visited it. said he 
maps of a country until he travelled in 
Before he went East he made maps 
since his return he had 

to suit him, It was so 


f he 


never be 


should see the 


would satished 
maps of it.” So it is with 


America: the 


country the 


writers ol less they see 
more intelligently 
The 


unprete n 


United States, 


can speak of it most accu- 


book for an 


on the 


tious one 
a gentleman who never 
he was a French 
the 


and 


shor 


at that However, whethe 


writer speak from eyesight or insight, 
let him load and crack away, if he 
blinding mass 


Db 


of pyrotechnical generalizations which 


would contribute 


make up our knowledge of the human 
family. And the more crackle, spark- 
| 


le, and snap there is about his per- 
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formance, the more readers he will 


have and the more confusion he will 
make. 
When the 


reached 


Brit 


in his tour of the 


author of * Greater 


ain” India 
English speaking countries, an office: 


said to him: “ All general observations 


upon India are necessarily absurd 


and our author concedes that “ this is 
true enough of theories that bear upon 


the customs, social and _ religious, of 
India.” make the 


to the 


Possibly he would 


same admission with reference 


theories that bear upon the social and 


religious customs of America ; for it 
does not follow that because one deals 
in ‘*general observations,” a/fas glit- 
tering ge neralities, he is ready to yustify 
them. For my part, 1am quite willing 
to confess that they are necessary evils. 
Nothing can be more “absurd” than 
‘general observations upon "’ America 
except being annoyed by them. In 
default of books that bring 


naked truth respecting our fellow crea 


us only the 


tures of other countries than our own, 


we must hope that something may be 
learned from books in which the limbs 


of truth are elaborately concealed by 


the foliage of rhetoric 


} 


However, it cannot be denied that 


unphilosophical 
kind of 


alluded. 


the Americans are 
enough to be worried by the 


criticism to which I have 


They know 


England are 


that the great public of 
not indebted for their in 


formation about America to gushing 


ufter-dinner speeches, but are very 
much indebted for their enlightenment 
books 
tional tourists, and they know there 
that the 


periodically 


to sensational and generaliza 


fore convivial voice which 


congratulates them on 
their English origin is drowned by thx 
incessant voice which ridicules thei 
Anglo -Saxon pretensions, pities their 
social inferiority, or patronizingly mor 
alizes on their “ degeneracy) or “ex 
tinction.” 

I have read in English newspapers 


lish books that ow 


people are hostile and even belligerent 


and in recent Er 


g 


toward the people of England; and 
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some have gone so far as to say that 


England geta 


we would like t ‘ 
thrashing from some Continental pow 
utter 


er. This is nonsense nonsense. 


hostility of that 


states 


Phere is mn 
the | 


consider: ( ° ze 


Speci Ss ii 


nited worth a moment's 


mav be individ 
uals who cherish 


that 


,~and a newspapel 


itters it: but as either a 


or two 


prevalent or a locai public sentiment, 


it is unknown in this country It is 


also gravely asserted in English books 


that a prejudice prevails in some parts 
English immi 


of our country against 


This com an effort on 


Mrs 


yrants 


the part of 


mton, or son 


other yp equally sanguine, to 


rson 


sweep the tide of | nglish em ation 


t 


into other than its favorite channels 


I read, too, that this hostility is ‘com 


mon -schooled "’ into us from the ear! 


est hour of our education, if indeed 
milk is not soured 
milk. Ow 


esented as an an- 


our very mother's 


by it, and we soured by the 
Fourth of 


nual covenant of 


is rej 
meditative reve nye 
notwithstanding the fact that emines 
Englishmen freely take part in it, both 
in their country and ours, and seem to 
as we ck 
All the be 


are so preposterously contrary to tacts 


enjoy it as much 


us do enjoy it! allegations 
that ! cannot believe they are seriously 
entertained by thoughtful Englishmen 
On the 


that the 


contrary, we must conclude 


effect of such misrepresenta 


tions is verv limited when we recall the 
rising figures of English emigration for 
reater than 


the last ten 
Irish " the 


number of educated 


vears now 


the constantly increasing 
and professional 


making America 


multi 


Englishmen who are 
their home, and the continually 


plying witnesses from all these classes, 
who testify to the cordiality and hospi 
tality of our people. So that this par 
ticular one of the little foxes that gnaw 
the ines of ur neighborliness Is 
scarcely worth running to earth 


that kind 
to be 


But itis ume now to make 


of a ** confession "’ which is said 


“good for the soul.’ There are no 


English errors respecting us more un 
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welcome to us than certain well accred- 
ited facts, which, whether served alone 
or mixed with the errors, are as unpal- 
atable in the United States as they are 
relishable in the United Kingdom. A 
part at least of the ugliness which 
Americans sometimes manifest towards 
their English critics, comes of feeling 
that those critics are provokingly near 
right. Consciousness of ill - doing is 
fatal to amiability. 
er or more enduring enmity than that 


Chere is no bitter- 


which you incur by allowing your ene- 
my to know that you know that he is 
in the wrong He is comparatively 
harmless so long as he believes you are 
deceived with reference to his designs. 
Better 
whelps than a man ashamed of him- 
self. The 
people in th 


meet a bear robbed of het 


great body of respectable 
United States (out of of- 
fice) are ashamed of the scandals, po- 
litical and judicial, for which they are 


And 


all the more chagrined be- 


censured by European opinion. 
they are 
cause they cannot gainsay the charge 
of their own culpability. They know 
that they 


blame for the present 


perfectly well have only 
themselves to 
low state of the public conscience, and 
official 
This 
makes us churlish towards our accus- 
If we might 


refuge in 


venality at the great 


guilt 


for the 
centres. conviction of our 
were Innocent, we 
contemptuous uncon- 
cern ; as we are guilty, we can only be 
choleric and peevish especially to- 
ward England, whose good opinion we 
prize in exact proportion to our suspl- 
cion of not deserving it. 

The same is true with respect to 
English lampoons of American ‘So- 
ciety Here again we are conspicu- 
ously ill at ease, for the reason that, as 
I have intimated, we all pride ourselves 
upon belonging to an aristocracy in 
which the rest of us have no share, 
and that in addition we are quite sure 
our ideas of an class are not 
those which are received in Europe. 
While we will not yield to any other 


society in the matter of feminine beau- 


upper 


ty (in both sexes) or in the noble grace 


| FEBRUARY, 


of generosity or hospitality, we cannot 
but betray some restiveness under the 
strictures that are made upon the reso 
the 
deficiency of composure in our man- 


nance and clangor of our voices; 


ners and conversation ; Our inveterate 


habit of “introducing ;” the laxity of 
our home discipline; the intemperate 
use of personality and turbid rhetoric 
the apparent absence 


in our oratory; 


of chivalry from our public life; and 
the display of personal adornments, 
irrespective of occasion, by our ladies, 
little 
tween the opera and the church, or be- 


who make very distinction be- 
tween the full-dress dinner party and a 
public meeting called to consider the 
claims of the undressed classes. 

The English say our decorated class- 
es behave like those of their own coun 
try who have suddenly got on in the 
world, and combine patrician taste 
with plebeian loudness—drawing-room 
elegance with the syntax of the ser 
vants’ hall. 

If such 


pected ot being well founded by the 


criticisms as these are sus 
criticised, we can hardly wonder if the 
critic should be requested to mind his 
own business. An insult to our flag on 
the high seas would not rankle longer, 
or so long; since the latter may be re- 
dressed, while the former is beyond th« 
reach of redress. The former is a fam 
ily quarrel, the latter is only a national 
one, 

I venture to predict that the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter of Charles 
Dickens, which appears in the second 
volume of Mr. 
received, will sting the national vanity 


‘ Life,’ just 


Forster's 


far more than would a shell dropped 
into Boston harbor by a British frigate 


with malice aforethought : 


nstantly ex- 


* The | American} newspaper 


ill that Id 
ered by the 
greatness ‘ 
things with a of trumpets, that the noti 
my coming in to read without somebody first flying 
up and delivering an ‘ oration’ about me, and flying 


own again and leading me in, is so very unaccount- 
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able to them that sometimes they have no idea until 


I open my lips that I can possibly be Charles Dick- 


ens.”’ 


And yet how much more severe we are 
upon ourselves ! 

Furthermore, we are reminded that 
the Literature of the two countries is 
the same, and for that reason they 
should be affectionate friends. But 
here again, if at the public dinner -ta- 
ble we are assured that Shakspeare is 
the heritage of both nations, in the less 
restraining atmosphere of 


-the Americans are 


say, every- 


where else com- 
miserated with for having ‘‘ produced 
no Shakspeare!"’ Now, when Shak- 
speare was born the American Repub- 
lic was not. My ancestors and those 
of my English reader together brought 
forth Shakspeare. But if those of my 
why have not 


English readers alone, 


‘“‘we English "’ blessed the world with 
another Shakspeare? Is it any more 
astonishing that America has produced 
no Shakspeare, than that England has 
produced but one? For we must re- 
that it required our united 


If we have 


membet 
forces to produce that one. 
produced none without your assistance, 
you have produced none without ou 
issistance. Where, 
Shakspeares and Miltons of your pro- 


indeed, are the 


duction since we parted company at 
Rock 


Should not these symptoms of “* degen- 


Plymouth and Jamestown? 


eracy "’ be divided between us, instead 
of being fastened exclusively upon the 
And so much young- 
er! And so obliged to 
look after what we shall eat and what 


And then, look you, 


if you, unaid 


younger of us? 
much more 
we shall drink! 
mother country of ours! 
ed produced a Shakspeare, you were, 
say, five hundred years about it, and 
not one hundred 
take you at 
overflowing 


we, your child, are 
old. No, 


your word when vou are 


years no, we 


with the a good dinner 


0d spirits of 


rather than when vou are under the 


baleful influence of acidinous statistics. 
We cannot forego the satisfaction of 


having had our share in adorning the 
world with Shakspeare and with Scott, 


and in postponing appreciation of them 
until after they 
have recently unveiled a statue of each 
and 


were dead. So we 


of these great English speaking 
writing) celebrities in New York, amid 
the acclamations of a vast multitude of 
‘‘our kinsmen,” who thus then and 
there renewed their vows of parentage 
to the Bard of Avon and the Magician 
of Abbotsford. 

So long then as family disputes like 
these I have adverted to are left un 
settled, we must anticipate friction be 
tween the two members of the English 


That 


argument, and 


speaking family. which we 


cannot settle by must 
the sword, must 


In tact, 


not settle by remain 
noth 


impossibility 


unsettled by the px n! 
ing so well illustrates the 
of settling a question with the pen as 
the resort for its settlement to the 
sword, It is comparatively easy to de 


termine which side is the weaker in 


artillery, however difficult it is to decide 
which is the inferior in logical acumen 
Duel and battle may be illogical, but 
they are certainly decisive nay, is a 


controversy any more logical or less 


vindictive ? The contest over forms of 
civilization, of government, or of faith, 
is perplexing until the question in dis 
is submitted to the arbitrament of 


We never 


controversy, but 


put 
projectiles know when we 
get the worst of a 


nothing is more self-evident than a 


corporeal thrashing. Consequently, 


from the earliest and the rudest to the 
latest and most refined times, there has 
always been this impatience with di 
alectics and this partiality for arms. 
We still “sing of arms and the hero. 
What can be more evident than that 
our “ common language,’ far from 
being, as claimed, a “bond of union’ 
between the two countries, acts as both 
a cause and an effect of their friction? 


If “ blood 
speaking states, the English 


and iron” cemented the 
German - 
speaking nations are estranged by bil 


and ink. 


only 


The common language not 


conceals thought, but reveals 


choler, The San Juan boundary ques 


tion could not have survived all but 
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two or three of the statesmen of both 


countries who first undertook to settle 
it, 
use their common languag¢ 
it. If the Washington 


been composed in aboriginal American, 


thev had not been compelled to 
n settling 


Treaty had 


‘understandings would have been 


out of the question, and hence misun- 
derstandings would have been 


sibl As th 


not understand us if we 


IMmpos 
Mesopotamians could 
should 1\ 
anything against them, we never say 
anything against them. It would be 
ling expenditure of personal 

Who would wast 


on_a nation of blind people? 


an unava 
disregard his car 
icature 


As the 


tongue are 


two countries of a common 


quite sure of being under 
another, 


keen- 


more 


stood they tease on 


they tease one another with the 


est satisfaction There is no 
comfortable ‘sensation than that of 
feeling that the object of your derision 


understands every word you say 
English are the 


Americans the 


lo say the truth, the 


most irritating and the 


most irritabl the world, al 


though in ability t 


people in 
it is difficult 


to excel the American _ politicians. 


Toward mother country thev do 


sometimes succeed in making us insuf 
ferably d sagre eable. Our ‘‘consequen 
, 


tial’’ behavior in the late arbitration 


is a mortifying case In point but our 


people were ho more represent d than 
this flagrant 


violation of 
W hile 


pi ne 


consulted in 
common courtesy and candor. 
we rejoice in the privilege of 

British lion whenever we 
| like it, we 
forfeit the y we r¢ 
showing the ineradicable 


W Cc 


glory in 


ing the 


happen to f shall never 


serve to our- 


selves of 


respect we bear him. believe 


in him. and we him 


believe that he will thrive l be al 


ways as powerful as he is now, and 


glory in the fact. Our abuse is of the 


mouth, mouthy admiration of 


the heart, hearty. , however, an 
inconsistency to be regretted, that if we 
have not the disposition of the porcu 
should so often show 


pine, our press 


its quills 
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It has to be confessed, then, that the 


causes of our antipathy are as deep as 


our resemblances The points a 


which we come together are the points 


which create the friction. There can 


be no friction without contact. 
United States ance eland touch at 


most every point Ancestry, 


ment, Language, Literature, Law,‘ 
Life, and Reli rion. In these we area 
and vet unalik« Che likeness 


contact, the unlikeness valry 
repulsion. We 
shall 


There is no friction betwee 


togeth shall 
ilwavs scr: 


n the lt 


fight, but we 


Why ? 
in no re spect, 


Ancestry, 


States and Russia as nations. 


Because they are similat 


dissimilar in every respect 


(,overnment, Language, Literature 


Law, Social Life, and Religion. There 
is no friction because there is no con 


} 


there is no contact because they 


ire so far apart; I do not mean g 
graphically simply, 

cially, every way | is no resem 
blance or comparison. All is contrast 
Phere is neith 


nothing 


animosity nor afiection 


but diplomatic courtesy. 


only 
No two 


with 


rhere is no familiar intercourse, 
in ox is 1} and chat 


overnments ca hake hands 


more impunity than a Despotism and 


a Democracy. No two extremes find 
ind vreet. Twe 
two tree overnments 


difficult, for 


Suc h 


find obvious 


reasons, It is easy enough to live at 


peace with those you seldom see o1 


hear of; is difficult to escape a row 


t 


with those you confer with const 


Distant politeness facilitates inter 


course: intimacy endangers it. Russia 


and America tant acquaintat 


ces, rivals in ing, al antipodes in 
everything, and 


mtrasts 


England and America are « 


natural friends, members 


nothing 


the same family, each set up for him 


self, each a ‘‘shop over the way" with 


other “no connection, 


and both oblig 


which the 
friendly, or t 


j 


try to be, which is just as difficult anc 


hazardous. 
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rhe re eption of the Prince of Wales 


_expression of that downright 


was th 


friendliness and admiration which, 


whatever they may sometimes do or 


the contrary, the Americans 


really feel toward the English, and 


which making 


umps at an excuse for 
dible. The Russian 


that 


itself visible and a 


Roval Duke was received with 


spontaneity of hospitality which ts 


natural to our people, but which was as 


aimless as it was facile. It was the 


case of the stranger, not tl friend, 


There was no risk, there could be no 


misconstruction. The parties unde 


one another perfectly. Phe 


both 


sto vd 


Autocracy and the Democracy 


enjoyed the hob- nob. his has been 
regarded as unintelligible in England, 
but there was nothing inexplicabl 
about it, because there was no duplicity 
about it. If the 


either royal guest, had put a political 


Russian, or indeed if 
construction on this popular hospitality, 


the emotions of the occasion would 
have rapidly given place to those of a 
much less amiable description. 
As an illustration of the fact that 
while nationally we are frictious one to 
ward the other, and that, individually, 
we are the best of friends, observe how 
the inhabitants of the two countries fra- 
ternize when they meet in foreign lands. 
Wecome together by sheer force of “nat 
ural selection’ when we find ourselves 
in company on the banks of the Rhine 
-shed ” of Africa: 
the shadow of Mount 


dome of St. Peter's. 


or the “* water undet 
Blanc or the 
Now it is that 
“our common language,’ with which 
we so often contrive to conceal the in 
tentions and reveal the ambiguities of 
our treaties, ministers to our amity and 
amicability. It makes us feel our one 


ness, especially with reference to our 
‘objects in life.’ We are 


that whatever other considerations may 


reminded 
divide us, we are one in our “common” 


object of supplanting all other lan- 


guages by our own, although we may 
be obliged to bayonet our tongue down 
the throats of our non-English-speaking 


fellow creatures. There is nothing like 


TION BETWEEN UL. S. 


AND ENGLAND. 


this “common languag spirit 
which expands tl ‘ f the in 
habitants of the two countries, for 
bringing them into alliance 

skies 
rhein frigates alter 


at the door of th 


Mote and on 


away ancient 
or in punishing the people of China for 
refusing our invitation to their hospi 
chief 


commander of the 


talities. The Indian tells ow 
President, and the 
Chinese forts tells our Admiral, that he 


is not enamored of civilization, does 


not covet our religion, and will even 


forego our whiskey and tobacco for the 


sake 


estate 


possession of his real 
Eng- 


lish - speaking regimenta!s must follow, 


of retaining 


’ 


but where duty leads the 


even at the risk of feeling it their duty 
to occupy and cultivate the land of the 
subjugated race 

midst. We 
by the transaction, but we are 


theless the 


and to open a shop in 


their may seem to profit 
nevecr- 
missionaries Of a grammar, 


We de- 


may 


the vanguard of a vernacular. 
plore th« 
all be for the 
friend the 


necessity, and hope it 


best as regards ‘our 


enemy,” and are always 


ready to repine over his extinction, re 

pudiate his treatment, and subscribc 

tor his relief. 
But The 


anothe! 


have 
What 


for the 


Two Countries may 
‘common mission. 
may they not do in alliance 

rescue of our fellows all over the world 


from. oppression and _ injustice? \ 
striking incident is at hand for illustra- 
tion. In Santiago de Cuba, an Ameri 
can seaman, the son of English par- 
ents, is about to be shot for alleged 
complicity in a fillibustering expedition, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertions 
of the 


consuls, who are 


English and American vice- 


pertec tly satished of 


the man’s innocence. The two con 


suls follow the firing- party and thei 


prisoner to the place of execution, 


where and when the English vice- 


consul steps forward, reads a protest, 


demands the release of the accused, 


authorities will 


his death by 


and declares that the 
be called to account for 


the governments of England and the 
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United States. The excitement is in- 
tense. The prisoner reels with faint- 
ness. The Spanish soldiers show im- 
patience toward the meddlir 
There 
consultation. The consuls are informed 


ig foreign- 
ers. is a pause and a 


that the sentence must be carried into 
effect. “ Present!” 
At this moment the two consuls, carry- 


The order is given, 
respective flags, bound out 
levelled muskets and the 
doomed man, who in an instant is cov- 
the The 
United States Consul wraps hiv: elf 

of his 

Hold! 
of Her 


against 


ing their 
between the 
ered with English colors. 
in 
his flag, and stands by the 
fellow - hero, who exclaims: 
hold! As the representative 
Britannic Majesty, | 
this murder. 
this 


take 


protest 

It is our duty to protect 
life. If it 
ours, and that at your peril!" 


man's you take you 


A REAI 
SHOL 


So gracious 1 


it so g 


‘| 


To me 


QUEEN. | FEBRUARY, 

The wretched man leans helplessly 
against his defenders; the muskets are 
lowered ; another awful pause, another 
consultation, and the prisoner is con- 
ducted back to his cell, supported on 
either side by the two consuls, amid 
the cheers of the soldiers, who, forget- 
ting their animosity, are electrified by 
this splendid spectac le of heroic audac- 
ity. In afew hours the seaman is re 
leased, and in a few more has embark- 
The 


ed in safety unde wo Flags of 


the two countries. 

I believe this incident fairly illus- 

trates the deepest feeling that the two 

nations have one toward the other, and 

the share 
j 


( hampionship of justice and 


highest mission they the 


the rescue 
of the oppressed throughout the world. 
Nathan Sheppard. 


QUEE 


raceful int 


n thy smile, 


thou seem’st a 1 


Discrowned and in exile 


Surely a diadem ha 


is crowned 


\ less imperial brow, 


And vassals true h 


A queen less fair than th: 


I never see thy dex 
Nor mark thy 

The pride thy n 
And thy long 


ne dream 


ive thro t 


p blue 


1 


my fancy fil 


hat surely thou must be 


daughter of the 


Norlan’ hills, 


\ princess of the sea 


rhose flowing lock 


Ss were meant to strean 


Upon a Danish gale, 


And those clear eyes were meant to ; 


s 


Beneath a bellying sail ; 
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And all the charms that round thee cling, 
At onte so fair and free 
Sure Danish scald had joyed to sing 


Upon the billowy sea ; 


And men of valorous Viking - blood, 
And simple speech and true, 
Had dared for them the mountain fk 


And stemmed the Maelstrom too! 


Lady! whatever be thy lot, 
Thy line we Ol de ree, 
In castle hall or lowly cot 


Thou art not mean to me: 


For thou, in gesture, form, and 
of Nature’s Queens, 
lorn with easy grace 
uudest palace scenes ; 
| fit in paths obscure 
| shades to shine 
ony the lowly poor 


fortunes measure thine 


Oh, ne'er in golden chair enthroned 
In regal pomp and ease! 
Iiow many willing eves have owne 


Thy sway in thoughts like these 


rhe empire of this loyal heart 
No meanly partial share 
ce, qgueenly lady as thou art, 


id rule an Empress there 


AN AUGUST DAY ON THE CALCASIEU PRAIRIE. 


had grown heartily weary of old Before the war, in our far nient 
Pierre Laclede's farm-house on the days, we had all met at that place, and 


Calcasieu Prairie, where I had passed dawdled and grumbled away the time 
a whole week of exper tation and dis- as peopl will do whose sole employ 
appointment. ment is to make it fly as quickly as 
In the February of 1870, five old possible. Now, alas! we shook ou 
friends, meeting by accident in New heads over the problem of how many 
Orleans, agreed to rendezvous in Au- hours of leisure could be taken from 
gust at the nearest point to the great _ the daily necessity of work. Could we 
Calcasieu Lake. We were to fish, take a summer holiday at all? 
sketch, ride, walk, and have a good “Til tell you what we'll do," said 
time generally, in this precious holiday, the Colonel, eagerly; “we can com- 
stolen from the toil of our daily lives. bine business with pleasure. You, 
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turning to me, “have your Louisiana 
tales to illustrate ; prettiest idyllic land- 
scapes in the world on the Cheniere! 
Lois there, is making a 
the flora of the State l'd 


like to know, can she find more varied 


and where, 


specimens than on the ‘ Flowery plain’? 


As for you, Professor, you shall have 


wonderful specimens of ‘ Scarabeus,’ 
resembling the ‘ Phasma,’ or spectre 
Why, old fellow, one 


scientinhc 


beetle of Japan 
of them contributed to th 
museum in Baton Rouge will bring you 
Besides, there are 


no end of honor 


white deer there, and white mice, and 
You believe 
me, but | swear I saw white A/ackber 


Vles. 


white squirrels! won't 


We laughed, and some one said 
And 
oul work aa 
to do? 
“Can I not 


skins 


casinsf 


you, who have mapped out 


well, what are 3 
and fish, and tan 


make wonderful moc 


hunt, 
deer and 
wife, there, shall embroider 
I should n't be at all surprised 
should 
speculation It’s all 
fourth of rre La 
} 


clede’s farm-house, and thence diverge 


them. 
turn out a good 


settled in the 


if our holiday 


August we meet at Pic 
to the happy hunting-grounds 

Yet here I stood, on the morning of 
the twelfth of 


\ugust, heavy hearted 


and alone rhree letters had reached 
me the night previous, all chanting the 
same chorus of disappointment, in dif- 
ferent keys. With one it was sickness, 
with another impecuniosity, and a third 
had married a wife and could n't come. 


Pretty Lois I knew, alas! would never 


more gather flowers on earthly fields. 


She had entered into an endless holi 


day on the Plains of Peace 
‘Not another day will I stay here,” 
stood at the gate, 
‘I’m sick 
of the place and the people. I'll fin- 
ish my sketch of the three oaks yon 
le 


der, and turn my face homewards to - 


I muttered is | 


looking over the prairie. 


morrow.” 


Only the day before | had trodden 


the same path, drinking in with rap 
landscape the great 


ture the lovely 
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collection of 
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lake glittering in the distance; to the 
right, rolling outlines of cool forest 
canopy showing like a dark line aga 
the bright sky; and southward, the vast 
plain stretching apparently into infini- 
broken into hillocks 


bright green sea. I 


tude, and 
the waves of a 


had thought, ‘* How delicious! what a 


poem of beauty how charmed my 


friends will be!" I had paused long 
at a pond covered with aquatic plants, 
among which the great white blossoms 
of the lotus reared their snowy chalices 
to the sun and air, and the delight of a 


] Had I 


ad heart. 
not that very morning seen old Mother 


iscoverer Was In my 


Laclede administering a powder of 
did n't she tell 
heartburn, nausea, 
kureka f 


y comprehension now was 


dried lotus nuts, and 


eood for 


me it was 


and all kinds of sickness ? 


Plain to 
the puzzling reiteration of a lotus flow- 
er encire led by serpe nts, whic h occurs 
so often in Egyptian sculpture and hie- 


rogly phic s, and is found on the walls 


of the ruined cities in Central America. 
Che serpent was sacred to the god of 
healir Esculapius ; the flower, by its 
curative properties, became a promi- 
nent symbol. 


had taught 


rhe old peasant woman 
me a lesson which my 


learned Professor, had failed 


How I would 


friend, the 
to explain astonish 
him! 

Now, t lon 


yond lay like a 
| 


ded eyes the lotus 


reat white blur on the 


prairie. [I took my seat, however, and 


mechanically began my work, startled 


} 


every now and then by black shadows 


which swept across the foliage of the 


trees. I looked up, and saw some 
small inky clouds driven rapidly across 
still 


indication 


the heavens: but the sun shone 


brightly, and there was no 


that the day would be overcast. Horse 


men were galloping rapidly over the 


plain, and I remembered that it was 


the semi-annual recurrence of the Ae 


der, as it is called. Each herdsman 


gathers up his cattle into the different 
corrals, where he brands a certain 


1umber, and pens the rest for the New 
Orleans market. 
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* Apparently, Madame is very busy,” 

said a voice at my elbow and k oking 

up, | saw the face of Marguerite, my 

| ohter. 

No, no, little one,” | 

that | 


than 


host's only dau 
answered ; 

would n't rather 
work, 


thoughts are far away. Sit down here.” 


‘not so busy 


talk with you when my) 


She sank down on the bank besice 


me, her perfect figure unconsciously 


assuming lines and curves of exquisite 
race, 


She was nothing but an igno- 


rant Calcasieu peasant, this litthe Mar- 


gsuerite ; but her ancestors had 


from 


come 


\rles and every one knows 


that the beauty and queenly bearing of 
the women of Arles have grown into a 
proverb. From them she inherited 
the haughty poise of her well - shaped 
head, and the flashing black eves; and 
from them, too, the quick, unreasoning 
temper which gave her the nickname 
of Bise 


The ¢ ! rt 


a destroving wind 


} 


seem to be in her 


usual spirits. Resting her elbows on 
her knees, she put her dimpled chin in 
her hands and gazed abstractedly be 
tore her. 

‘Is Paul there?” I said, pointing to 
the horsemen in the distance. Of course 


| had been long enough in the Laclede 


household to know that the little beau 


ty had an accepted lover a good- 
looking, stalwart young herdsman 
and that his name was Paul Estorge 
“Why Madan 
question ? she answered petulantly, 


What is Paul 


“| thought 


does ask mk at 


Estorge to m«¢ 


Was a good deal to 


vou showed me, the other 


when 
day, tn \ ny 


you 
dress, ul vell, and 
orange | S$ that you pong tl 
next month as his br 

She clen 


to her feet 


weal 
hed her brown and 
ros 


Mad 


cried, her eyes fairly blaz 


‘Never speak of hom to me, 
ellie : she 
ing. ‘ He's hateful, he’s mean,” het 
voice rising with every 


Ne Vel 


more 


word 
will I speak to 
then the lit 
tle fury broke down utterly, 


“Te > «lt 
coward! more 
never and 
and cried 


aloud, 


THE CALCAS/EL 


PRAIRI1- 


I let the hysterical fit have its way 


I could never see the use of interrupt- 


ing the choking and swallowing of 


delectable affections by 


It only 


those 
questions. 
At last, 


ded, I ventured to say 


prolongs th 
when the storm had 
‘So poor Paul's day of grace is over? 
What has he 
‘* Done 
“ah, 


don 


her voice rising again 


heavens! he Is Cis aced ! 


You have 


Island, about a day's jow 


rood 


me tell vou all! heard 


of Pacaniet 
there, where 


ney from here 


Beard is said to have buried his treas 


Wi ll, on 


me, ‘ Marguerite, mon is 


Tuesday, Paul said to 
hard 
furni- 
] vO 


to Pacanier I will find the tree I dream- 


ures f 
very 


to get, and we want some new 


ture. Perhaps — who knows if 


with three 


ed of last month, marked 


yuried at 


and 


*(,0 


with gold 


So | said, 


crosses, 
its foot.’ 


somctimes Come 


siivel 
Paul 
‘' ood God,’ 


areams 
from tin 


Ah, that dream came from the cle vil! 


So he took Louis Lauve with him 


and when they re: the island, 


Louis savs they heard a terrible roar 


| oOuls 


‘aul said no 


wildcats ; 


that Black Beard had 


whole menagerie of 


ing thought it was 


turned al wild 


beasts on the island to guard the treas- 


ures, and they had increased Those 


were lions, be knew, and he 


bac k 
the boat 


Was vorng 


] ] 
| Outs laughe ti 


at him, and run 


Paul 


cried witl 


ashore wrung his 


hands, and almost 
but as Louis leaped on shore he 
the oars and 
\h, Madam 
his tricnd 


“Who tells th 


drvly 


pushed from’ the bi 
think 


sertuin 


“Old Grandmother 
told her that if he had 


old leaky pirog uc ol 


would never have been abk 


the island woul 
told where h« 
this I 


have 
‘Wasn't 

heart of yours ? I inquired 

* What does Madame mean b 


was 


1uVv< 


that? 


she retorted, in an impatient tone 
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“Only that perhaps Louis exaggera- 
ted a little.” 

‘** Ah, never! throwing out 
her hands as if to repel some one. ‘* He 


never!" 


is a good boy; and does he not wear a 
consecrated candle in his pocket to 
keep him from telling lies? It is all 
true.” 


“Aha, an old 


young gentleman's,” 


weakness of this 
I said, triumph- 
else what on earth is he doing 
Better 
wait, Marguerite, and hear Paul's sto- 


untly, ** 


with a charm against lying? 


ry! 
“Why, then, did he not come last 


night ?"’ she cried. ‘ But no; he was 


ashamed. I will never see him again 


—never! never!’ and then she tum- 
bled down again by my side, not cry- 
ing this time, but with blazing cheeks 
and defiant ¢ yes, 

I was spared a reply by the approach 
of a body of horsemen who swept up 
to Pierre Laclede’s gate and dismount- 
ed. One of them, shading his eyes 
with his hand, gazed intently in ou 
direction, and walked rapidly toward 
us. Marguerite’s eyes were fixed on 
the ground, and she did not look up 
until the sound of his steps fell on her 
ear. Ile x per ted a scene, and felt rath- 
er uncomfortable at being thus thrust 
rhe 


slowly to her feet, 


is it were in the very midst of it. 
beautiful vixen ros¢ 
and with a ludicrous 
awaited the approach of her 
Her 
did not reach her ankles, and I could 


dignity 
lover. short blue guinea dress 
see that she had planted her feet down 
as if she expected some one to try and 
position. The 
‘kerchief which 


breast and knot 


dislodge her from her 


ends of the crimson 
was crossed over het 
ted behind, 


with indignation. 


seemed fairly to quiver 


Frank - faced, smiling Paul, with a 
bow to me, rushed with extended hands 
to his betrothed. 

* Ah, Marguerite ! at last I find you!” 
he cried. 
hands 


She clasped het tightly to- 


gether, but not a word escaped het 


lips. 


assumption of 


| FEBRUARY, 


“What do you mean, that you will 
not shake 
astonished. 

Her scornful lips unclosed. 

“ Shake hands with a coward / Nev- 


hands with me?” he said, 


er! 

“A coward!" he repeated, looking 
the very picture of helpless amazement, 
if to ask 
I wished 


and gazing towards me as 
some explanation for all this 
myself a hundred miles away, and 
commenced gathering up my effects to 
take flight. 

‘What, in the name of Heaven, is 
the matter with you zew, Marguerite? 
The emphasis on the now showed 
plainly that it was not always smooth 
sailing with the pair. 

I tried to them; but the girl 
seized my arm and detained me. 

“ Stay Madame!’ 
her voice trembling with passion, “and 
I tell Phen 
“Go away Never 


have 


pass 


here, she cried, 


witness what this man,” 
to him: from m«¢ 
dare to speak to me again! | 
heard how you behaved at the Paca- 
nier, and how you treated Louis Lauve. 
Take little 
worn gold lake 
tearing a showy present 


black hair, 


veil to her 


your ring!"’ throwing a 


ring in his face. 
your comb!” 


of her lover's from her long 


like a 


lake everything back, your 


which rolled down 
knees. 
and all! 


love I want nothing, only 


never to see you again!" 

Her shrill voice sank into a dry sob, 
and dropping my arm she rushed off, 
fleet-footed, to the house. 

A pretty position the little vixen had 
left me in! There was the lover gazing 
at me with eyes of devouring anger, as 
if 1 had been the wolf who had spoiled 
his paradise. But I could not avoid 
pitying him in spite of his fierce looks. 

‘It is some mistake,” I said, sooth- 


ingly; ‘* Marguerite has heard some 
foolish stories.” 

**Will Madame have the kindness to 
tell me what they are?" looking proud 
and miserable. 

I commenced: but as soon as | 
mentioned the Pacanier, he interrupted 


me: 
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«“ But I never went there! Louis and 
I started, but the wind was against us, 
and we feturned before running a mile. 
I have Mamon 
Tuesday. 
the story? A 
him! And she 
out a word to me! 


been in Prairie 


So it 


since 
Louis who told 
yest it 
she believed it with- 


Well, I will obey 


was 


deat shall be to 


het 

I tried to soothe him, but he was in 
don't 
his 


a white heat of anger, and I 
think heard a word. 
silent rage, he did not forget the cour- 


But even in 


tesy which seems an inalienable birth 
right of the poorest French Creole of 
Louisiana. 

“Will Madame 


taking 


allow me _ to assist 


her?” up my campstool and 
marching ahead with a pale, stern face. 
He stopped a moment to grind the 
comb under his heel as it lay before 
him. The little ring he picked up, and 
with a half whisper, “It was my moth- 
put it in his pocket. 


during the short walk 


er's,”’ 

I did my best 
I was interested in this 
I told 


him, as soon as Marguerite heard the 


to soothe him. 


badly treated young man, and 


truth, she would regret her injustice. 
He merely answered : 

“Tt will be late. I only enter 
the house et my serape ; but 


it is for the last time!’ 


too 
now tog 
As we walked on, I noticed what in 
of the last half 
had escaped my notice, that a fright- 
ful black 
gathered in the east, and were rapidly 
skies. A long 


below them, 


the excitement hour 


mass of storm clouds had 


drifting over the blue 
line of lurid light 


spanning the eastern horizon 


lay 
a sure 
indication of one of those terrific tem- 
pests which, at stated intervals, devas- 
tate the gulf coast. One or two heavy 
the 


were trying to 


drops fell as we entered vard, 


where four or five men 
secure a vicious looking black horse, 
under the direction of my host, who 
stood on the piazza. 

“ Aha, Madame!” he cried, as I ran 
in: “but you are wise to take shelter! 
These August storms don’t give us 


many moments of grace. Look at that 
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devil of a horse there! Do you know 
he has killed 
no one can venture to ride him or even 
drive him back to Take 
Paul! Don't him! 
Madame, we 


two men this year? and 


his stable! 
care, 
Yes, 
the best in 
the best 


prayers before he 


go so neal 
have good riders, 
but | 
would say 


to back 


Louisiana : tell you 
his 


that 


bravest 
tried 


and 


demon.”’ 

**Say you so, Father Laclede ?” said 
a brisk, wiry-looking young man, wh« 
the piazza from the sitting - 


“Well, then, I make a 


but it will be to you,"’ bowing 


entered 
room. will 
prayer ; 
to Marguerite, who stood in the door- 
way. ‘‘Give me that ribbon from your 
ride that 
, and tame him, too.” 

The girl looked at Paul, who by this 
time had slipped a halter over the ani 
held him with a grip 
of iron. Something in that brief glance 
sent the blood in 
pale face, and with 


hair, Marguerite, and I will 


horse this minut 


mal's head and 


torrents over her 
a coquettish smile 
and quick movement she threw the 
ribbon into the young man's hand. 

“You dare a great deal for a trifle, 
Louis,”’ she said; “ but then you ar 
so brave.” 

So that was the Louis who had been 
playing the mischief with the lovers. | 
was angry with the simpleton. She 
know the 


impulse of the moment, I called her to 


should all; and following 
me, and ina few whispered words told 
Never in 
my life have I seen such a 


Not 


doubt her injustice; and there she stood 


her what there was to tell. 
sudden 
change. for a moment did sh¢ 
pale as death, and with trembling limbs, 
watching triumphant Louis, who with 
an insolent smile approached his rival. 
The smile faded as Paul addressed him 
He 


seemed to remonstrate, but the other 
only uttered the word, “ To- 


a few stern, low-spoken words. 


morrow,” 
and moved on side to allow him 
to mount, 


he had 


one 
Whether it was the words 


heard, or something in the 


horse itself, Louis evidently hesitated 


before mounting. But he called out, 
with an affectation of gaiety : 
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“Tell me, Father Laclede, does this 
brute do anything more than plunge 
and rear and shy at everything?" 
* Yes!” Laclede, ‘‘ he 
bites like a demon! Keep your legs 


out of his way, or you ‘ll never dance 


roared old 


again. 
Louis drew back. 
until after the 


“TI believe I will wait 


storm,’’ he said. ‘ You see 

Before he had time to finish his sen- 
tence, he was seized in a grasp of iron 
and sent spinning against the piazza. 
Paul had sprang into the saddle, and 
the horse was standing bolt upright in 
a vain attempt to throw his rider. 

Marguerite rushed out, forgetting ev- 
erything but the danger of her lover. 

‘*Come back, Paul!” 
my Paul! come back! 
horse will kill you! 
is upon us! 

He laughed sardonically. 

“ And who will mourn for a coward 
Adieu, Marguerite ! 

The horse reared and backed; but 
he was forced steadily through the gate 
Marguerite 


she cried. “O 
That wicked 
and see, the storm 


and into the open prairie. 
stood in the yard, her great black eyes 
dilated with terror, and her lips white 
and quivering. She did not heed the 
rain, which was coming down in tor- 
rents; but her father seized her by the 
hand and drew her in. 

‘You little 
‘“‘what do you think is going to happen 


goose," he laughed, 


to Paul, but a good wetting? Serves 
him right, too, for going out such wea 
ther. Louis, my boy !"’ slapping him on 
the shoulder, “ you were more prudent.” 

At this Marguerite wheeled 


name, ' 
and confronted the 


around abashed 
young man. 

‘You did it! only you, by your lies 
about the Pacanier!" 
ly. ‘My Paul will perhaps be killed, 
and all through you!” 

“It was only a foolish jest, Margue- 
rite,"’ and looking at his troubled face, 
I believed him. | think 


any one would be silly enough to be- 


‘ she said, ferce- 


“How could 


lieve such a story ?” 
‘But J did, ] tell 


you!"” smiting 
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herself on the breast: ‘‘and he will 
speak to me again after my 


Oh, fool! fool!” 


never 
wicked words ! 
And then the girl gave a gre: 


iOW sei 


bing sigh, and sunk on a 


covering her face with her hands 


But Marguerite and her troubles 
as the storm 


Such blinding 


grew of small account, 


increased in violence. 
flashes of lightning, such deafening 
claps of thunder! and the wind swept 
furiously over the low building, tearing 
the shingles from the roof and shak 
and plank. There 


ing every rafter 


was a crash, and the great barn was 
gone. The huddled 
dow and looked out. 


“ Look at Paul out yonder 


men to the win- 


'’’ cried 
one of them. “See! he is coming 
back! My God! the madman. is urg- 
ing the horse at the high palings! He 
will not take it! Yes, yes! 
the leap! Merciful Saints!" 
A flash of lightning, and a thunder- 
clap which seemed to rend the build- 


took from me all 


he rises to 


ing, for a minute 


consciousness of my _ surroundings ; 


but as | recovered I saw the men had 
run out into the storm, and Marguerite 
stood like a statue in the middle of the 
room, wild - eyed and speechless. 

She turned her head as the tramp of 
footsteps was heard on the piazza, and 
as they entered, bearing a motionless 
body, she followed to the bed on which 
they laid him, and knelt beside it. 
dead, said the 


“ The boy isn't 


voice of old Laclede; “ only 
stunned. You see, the 


Do n't be a fool, Marguerite, but 


hearty 
horse fell on 
him. 
help us here!’ 

She rose mechanically, and obeyed 
her father’s directions, with a white, 
stricken face. 

It was along, long swoon. At last 
he revived, raised his head from the 
pillow, and stretched out his hand. 

Marguerite sprang forward with a cry 
of joy. 


“Thank God!" she 


pressing it 


cried, seizing 


his hand and to her lips 
“Oh, Paul! let me hear you say you 


forgive me 
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Marguerite,’ he said, 
dark | can 
] been ly- 


“| hear you, 


*but it Is so see 


How 
Why 


feebly ; 


long have 


+ 


nothing. 


ing here? don't vou bring a 
light ?”’ 
Old 


must 


“Why, 
It is 


Laclede bustled 
dazed, 
only the 
Yes, the sun is shining even on you 
bed.” 

He put his hand to his eyes with a 


took it 


away, and turned his head from side 


up 


you be my boy! 


noon, and storm is over. 


faint, wavering motion; then 


to side with a piteous stare. 
“As black 

mured. 
No 

fear had entered the hearts of all 


as midnight,” he mu 


a sickening 
the 


one answered, for 
spectators, 

Marguerite bent over him until he 
face nearly touched his. He stretched 
out his hand, and it was taken by one 
of his friends. 

“What is all this?” he 
vehemently. “ Tell 
Has the house fallen on us and block 
ed out the light ? Speak, will you? In 


God's name, speak !" 


cried out, 


me, some one! 


**My poor boy, | fear- Old La- 

clede's cheery voice faltered. 
Paulgeried out with a sharp, hurt 

‘ I know, | fee! I 


with 


cry, “* Say no more 
am blind!” 
buried his head in the pillow, as if to 


and, a groan, he 
shut out all the sounds of the world he 
was never to see again. 

Marguerite, trembling in every limb, 
knelt again beside him, and took his 
hand. 

“ Paul!” 
voice, 

“You! 
wrenching himself 
** but 


she uttered, with faltering 


you!”’ he cried, violently 


from her grasp; 
be lying 
poor, stricken 


Look at your work, and tri 


for you I would not 


here, a miserable, 
wretch ! 
umph ! 

She did not resent 
The 


anger or pride, or any dominant feel- 


the 


girl was past 


the words or 
tone. miserable 
ing which had hitherto disputed het 
love for the young man who lay there 
in the pride of his manhood a helpless 
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wreck. She only pressed her hands 


tightly together, and continued 


‘ But vou mus/ hear me. You have 


no relatives—no one to assist you: and 


you say truly it was I who have done 


this evil. Oh, my Paul! I can 
ve you back your sight, but I can 


You 


I was to 


poo! 
not ¢g 


mv eves, mv hands. 


the 


ive vou 


need me now all time. 


have been your wife next month; but 


Paul” 


crimson 


face and neck i vivid 
‘let 
this day, 


God 


turning ¢ 


become your wife 
Do 


what | 


me 
this hour not 


knows 


Now 


refuse me, 01 will 
do!” 

The young man groaned deeply, and 
held out his hand to her. 

‘My 


was mad to reproach you for my own 


poor Marguerite,"’ he said, * | 


violent passions; but | will not accept 


your sacrifice no, no. 


‘No, of 
pushing 


« ried old La 
the 


‘Get up, you silly child; do 


course not,’ 


clede, himself between 
lovers 
you think Paul will need care whilst | 
But him 
bah ! thatis clearly impossible. Paul 


Are 


a young girl, to be 


am living ? as for marrying 


has sense enough to see it, too, 


you not ashamed 
begging him to marry your (0 away 
to your room! ; 

her kneeling 


Marguerite rose from 


position, and the old flash was in her 
eyes, and the old imperious ring in het 
voice, 


“a 


cried, ‘ 


fath« 4 she 


why, the convent of the Sacred 


you mean that, 
Heart out yonder will have a new nov- 


ice before night, and vou will lose your 
only child, 
Old Laclede 


guerite was making no idle threat. 


Mar- 
H« 


was a good - tempered old fellow, and 


knew right well 


by his mother- 
So 


he had been mastered 
less girl too long to resist her will. 
he grew red, and twirled his thumbs 
with a frowning brow; whilst she, sec 
ing and knowing her power, threw her 
arms around his neck, and cried 

‘How can my good father refuse his 
own little girl!” 


I saw the easy victory was won, and 


quietly stole out of the room, 
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Next day I took my departure, in 
spite of entreaties to remain and wit- 
ness the marriage ceremony, which 
took place that evening. rhe last 
picture in my memory of the Laclede 
household is a glimpse of Paul sitting 
open doorway, 


of 


pale and grave in the 


and the lovely face Marguerite, 


THE 


HOMAS HOOD, enumerating 
5 & the various professional merits 
of Power, the actor, concluded with 
the comment, fact, it can 
truly be said of him, that it never rains 
but it powers (pours). The 
relevant. ‘Anecdotes told by and of 
the Fathers of the New England Bar 
-of James Sullivan William 
Prescott, of Samuel Harrison 
Gray Otis, and Theophilus Parsons, of 
Jeremiah Smith, Timothy Pickering, 
Tristram Burges, and Frank Blake 
The difficulty is in 


“In most 


pun 1s 


and 
Dexter, 


are innumerable. 
derives its 

the 
The spark- 
le of the 40n-mot, the sharpness of the 
repartee, the the 
irony, are half lost when written. Still, 
with what relish we can, let us present 
to the reader traditional 
anecdotes of the New England Bar of 


selection. Besides a story 


best flavor oftentimes from voice 


and manner of the teller. 


and bitterness of 


some of the 


olden time. 

Jeremiah Smith of New Hampshire 
inherited his wit from his Scoth - Irish 
His mother, once 
from her brother -in-law’s, said to her 
to Samuel 
family 


parents, returning 


husband, ‘I’ve been 


Moore's, and there's govern- 


ment, so there is; and if you were 


worth your ears you'd keep your boys 
The good man, having 


at home.” 
heard her calmly 
she remembered the calf they kept tied 


through, asked if 
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grown soft and tender with a new ex- 
pression, turned towards him. 

I have since heard she fulfils her life- 
task 


band happy in spite of his misfortune, 


nobly. She has made her hus- 
and is doubtless a better woman than 
if he 
gust day we all remember so well. 


Marie B. 


life had missed the terrible Au 


Williams. 
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“And 
do you mind that when we let it out, it 
ran till it broke its leg ?"’ Upon being 
asked he had 


been building an overshot - wheel, had 


in the barn so long. ‘“ Ay, ay.” 


if Patterson, for whom 


a good mill-site, he replied, “ Ay, very 


“ And has he plenty of water 
cart it four 


good. , 
“ Ay, plenty; dut he maun 
lt was he who said of Deacon 
Moore's ladder, that 


ing, that before he got half way to the 


miles.” 
“it was sae twist- 


top, he found himself on the under 
and of 'SquffDun- 
that 
nae lie 


side, looking up ;"’ 
can’s stick of timber it was “ 
crooked that it still, 


was thrashing aboot amang the 


Sac 
could but 
trees.”” 
They were a Scotch race indeed, 
these settlers of Peterborough, but hav- 
ing been in Ireland for three genera- 
tions, they bore marks of their double 
origin. There was a grotesque humor, 
wedded to a seriousness and pathos, 
about them, which in its way has nev- 
er been excelled. By spinning and 
weaving linen Mrs. Smith did her full 
of her family. 


once ft 


share towards support 


One of her sons, returning ym 
s¢ hool, undertook to 


mother's language 


comment on his 
as ungrammatical. 
“ But wha taaught you langage?” she 
replied. ‘‘ It was my wheel. And when 


ye 'll hae spun as mony lang threeds 
to teach me as I hae to teach you, I'll 
talk better grammar.” 


Judge Smith inherited the caustic 
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wit of the mother and the drollery of 
the father. 
arguing, he had said, * All who have 

that he is 
Crueworthy 


In a cause which he was 


ever known Haines testify 
not to be trusted, 
—aman just like him.” 


except 


Gove Dearborn 


his was said most contemptuously, 
and Mr. ‘ 
angry. Approaching Smith when he 


Dearborn was ex eedingly 


had concluded, he told him that he 
would take such an insult from no man, 
“Why, 


replied the lawyer, 


and demanded an apology. 
what did I say 
with a most comical expression of face; 
that 
of excellent character, and I said that 
you were just like him.” 

he Judge 


amusing way 


‘vou testified Haines was a man 


used to tell, in a very 


a story to illustrate how 
lying begets lying, even among the 
truthful. “ General 


conscientious man in the 


Phornton, the most 
world, he 
from his minister a 


said, received 


copy of a sermon he had just publish- 

ed. Ina few days the minister called 

and asked if he had read it? * Yes.’ 

Lie number one. ‘ How did you like 

it?’ * Very much, indeed.” Lie num- 

‘ But,’ taking up the pamph- 
cut.’ 


‘Ah 
| 


| borrowed and read it before 


ber two. 
let, ‘the 
i.) ] 


leaves are not 
you sent this.’ Lie number three.’ 
His wife said reproachtully to him, 
as the horse one day was drawing the 
chaise up a steep hill, “ My father al 
ways walks up all the hills So did 
l he re, 
“that 
is in return for ‘Yes, 
like the sandal tree that sheds 
that 


was his reply 


my first wife,” 
answered she, giving him a kiss, 
your abuse.”’ 
you are 
its sweetness on the axe cuts it 
down.” “ Then you mean to kill me, 
When do you mean to do 
I think 


security for 


do you? 
it?’ ** Not till vou are good ; 
you can't have a better 
your life! 

Judge Smith once refused to draw up 
“ What!”’ said the man 
“Haven't I a right to 
make such a will as I please?” “ Per- 
but you have no right to my 


Morris gave his 


Re 


a foolish will. 
with surprise, 
haps so; 
services. Governeur 


wife a certain sum a year so long as 


8 
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she remained his widow; and six hun- 


dred dollars per annum more if she 
again. Instruct me to 


will like that, and I'll 


charge you nothing.” 


should marry 


prepare you a 


rhe Judge lived to be eighty - four, 
retaining to the last those peculiar 
characteristics that made him the most 
enjoyable of companions as he 
l p to the 
very last he rendered himself and his 
of the 


in his sport nei- 


was 


the most estimable of men. 


friends merry at the expense 


world ; but there was 


ther the moroseness of age nor the bit- 


terness of disappointment. “ Have 


you got tie rheumatism, my aearsr 


asked his wife; “it seems to me you 


stoop more than common.” “Oh, no,’ 


he replied; “ that’s my modesty; it is 
only my modesty that makes me 


though I confess it took a different 


stoop 

turn in General Washington. He was 

erect.’ 
Older 


contemporary during the latter part of 


than Judge Smith, but his 
the last and the first decade of the pre- 
sent century, was General James Sulli- 
Massa- 


the bar for 


van, afterwards Governor of 


chusetts. His practice at 


nearly forty years was more various 


than that of any lawyer of his day. 


He was a man of exceeding kindness 


for tak- 


ing a sympathetic interest in his clients. 


of heart, and was remarkabk 


An instance of this is mentioned in the 
case of an aged man, who, though his 
action was on the docket, had no coun 
sel. Arriving in town late at night, 
wet, cold, and unable to obtain a bed 
at the 


out General 


tavern, he nevertheless sought 
Sullivan, 
tell him the points upon which he re 
The 
that they were overheard, and pitying 


“You 


to my bed, 


and began to 


lied. astute lawyer, suspecting 


the distress of the old man, said 
are tired and cold - come 
and before we ‘sleep you shall tell me 
your case." In the morning the trial 
came on, and by his adroitness in 


cross -cxamination an important fact 


was elicited, which won the verdict. 
He could not bear to see a client for 


whom he had losta case. In an ob- 
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stinately defended action at Plymouth, 
where his client’s whole substance de- 
pended upon the issue, he could not 
take of the 


case, and was consequently beaten. He 


make the jury his view 
felt very sad, and, so far from asking a 
fee, dreaded to the 


who, he was would be 


man, 
broken 


Hastening to leave the place, 


meet pool 
sure, 
hearted 
he heard shouts from a distance, call- 
ing upon him to stop. Drawing up his 


horse, there rushed toward him his un- 


} 


client. ll of the 
fight, and the 


fortunate spirit of 


glory of being a hero 
he cried out, in the most cheerful tones, 
“Well, 


ble pull, anyhow 
One of 


Squire, we gave them a terri 


his most frequent antagon- 
lebrated Th 


Was the cel 
( hief Jus 


Between t 


ists at the bar 
ophilus Parsons, afterwards 
Massa 


often occurre 


tice of husetts 


s of 


kee nh ene 


not the | tter becaus« ev wer 


friends. Ina sharp war of words one 


day over a case where they wer 


posed, Parsons got the ‘r, and the 
} 
i 


jude ordered lilival t down 
He did so; 
brimmed hat of 


pro 


it é ing tl broad 
but drawing road 


Parsons, who was 


wards 


1 
ding in his 


it the 


argument, t 


sam time, wrote on It 
hat of a 


it where i 


is is the damned rascal,” 


and placing t could be seen 
taking 


laughter followed, which 1c 
buked, and which 
\ ypreciating the 


he stopped in his ar 


by the bar, resumed his not 
some 
judy re caused Par- 
sons to turn situa 
instantly, 
turned to the 
** May it please your honor, I crave the 
protection of the court. Brother Sulli 


van 


tion 


gu 


ment, court, and said, 


has been aling my hat, and 


writing his own name on it. 


Courts of justice were, in that dav, 


more tolerant of jokes and 


coarse 


roystering fun, atleast in New England, 


> 


than they are now In an insurance 


case, where, as usual, Parsons and Sul- 


livan were opposing counsel, the form- 
er, graphically depicting the horrors of 


a shipwreck, described the wind as 


‘‘blowing off a lee shore.” Sullivan, 


who had made a voyage from Ireland 
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at Jeast, and knew something of nauti- 


cal terms, listened in amazement. 
‘* Blowing off a lee shore, did you say, 
Brother Parsons?” ‘Yon. “Ame 
what kind of cht that be?” 


Parsons, catching at the blunder, but 


a wind mi 


not choosing to ac knowledge it, retort- 
ed, “It was an Irish hurricane, sir.”’ 

General Sullivan maintained through- 
great fairness 


out life a character for 


and liberality. Samuel Dexter, then at 
the ot 


and uly princeps 


the Massachusetts bar, 


inter pares, paid 


its of character one day an 


thes« 


unconscious compliment. A gentleman 


borrowed a sum of money of Sullivan, 


and placed personal property to a 


greater amount, as collateral security, 


in his hands. The not 


paid 


and the borrower dead. The 


was 
the collaterals redeemed, 
security 


had long been forfeited, and the lend 


er was under no obligation to make 


restituuiol The son he deceased 


consulted Mr. Dexter, 
sideration, advised hi ient 


upon eral Sullivar present 


embarrassed situation of 

ve family of tl 
Put him upon his Irish hon 
rhe plan was attended with en 

ure success 

\fter the burning of the public build 
ings in Washingt 
troops, very serious apprehensions were 
attack on 
then 


on in 1814, by British 


entertained of an Boston 


Dexter was looked upon 


coldly by the Federalists, and between 


and Harrison Gray Otis, 
there had 


himself 


always been rivalry 

bar, there was now hostility in the fo 

rum \ta great me n Faneuil 

Hall, Mr. Dexter spoken, Mr. 

Otis foll | him Becoming excited 
of his remarks, he 


imwed 
he turned aside 


having 


said, 


ve hand, 
of apostasy at home on 


the other.” The utterance of these 


words was accompanied by a fling of 


the arm in the direction of Mr. Dexter, 
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upon whom the eyes of the assembly 
Dexter 
“Tf he 


were instantly riveted. Mr. 


half rose, and said audibly, 


does not retract those words T ll wring 
f, 


his nose.” A 
both parties, instantly approached and 
Otis. No retreat could 
“ Noth- 


remote 


whispered to 
skilful than Otis’s. 


he said, ** could be mor 


> more 


from his intention, than the slightest 


allusion of disrespect to any member 


of that assembly, especially to one, the 


whose patriotism above 


was 
on think 
yf doubting the existence of his God.” 

Mr. Dexter and Mr. Otis 


men of fine personal appearance. The 


purity of 
all suspicion He should as s« 
were both 


former had the habit of sitting for an 


hour or office, his chai 


more mn 


backward, 


cantec resung on 


the mantle, his ey sed, and, while 


omposed, stroking his nose with 


thus « 
y and finger. sions 
disturbed hin ithout good 
for this was ac 
ntellectual 

process, 

ing th 

l possessed of vreat 
manner, rarely indulging in 
> few anecdotes 
remain of him. | attitude towards 
the bench had in I of lofty re- 


No barrist 


ister to the judges such sever 


serve. ever dared admin 


re proots 


“Cut loos« he exclaimed to Judy 
Dana, whose timid adhere: to pre 
edents reminded him of old Phaenician 
lv hug x the 


thes« 


rian technicalities, which have 


Sailors, superstitious 


shore, “ cut loose from antiqua 


no solid 
> ’ } an out las 
reason for their foundation, avd dar 


fo Have Sens yours 


‘ 
Again, when arguing a case before 
Chief Justic« 


interrupting members of the bar be- 


Parsons, whose habit of 


came at last insufferable, his patience 
was put to the test more than once by, 
* Brother take 
this view of the case: or, “ Brother 


Dexter, suppose you 
Dexter, you have already taken that 
view.”” Finally he became very angry, 


and taking up a book for which he 
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“* May 


it please your honor, I will read, with 


had sent to his library, he said 


passages out of 
the book | hold in my hand “What 
book is it?”" “ Lord Bacon's I ssays."’ 


Dexter. 


your permission, a few 


**Go on, Brothe 
* Judges ought to remember,’ nt 
on Mr. Dexter, 


and not jus dare 


that their office is jus 


qi Ve 


to interpret 


law, and not to make law or give law. 


Judges ought to be more learned than 


witty; more reverend than plausible 


and more idvis than ent. 


Patience and hearing is an 


essential part stice; and an over- 


speaking judge is no well-tuned cym 


bal. It is no grace toa judge first t 


find that which he might have he 


from the bar, or to 


due tim 
quickness of conceit in cutting off evi 
! 


ounsel rt t 


dence or too sho1 , or to pre 


vent information by questions, though 
pertinent 


Phe Ch Justice listened, made no 


remark, errupted no more 


} 


Mi r, replacing th 


on the tabl 


book 


whik 


ment, 


If some of the convivial pi 


told of 


santries 
Dext ire true, however, hi 
certainly unbent at times from his dig- 
nity, and his wi of a 
Dining 


In Carvi 


superion 
ordet 
latter 


was 


roast if 


pork 


finding stuffing 


annoyed at 
* Confound the cook!" ] aid 
‘there's no stuffi 

Dexter very deliber: 


other le 


remarked 
‘you will find it in the 
is when he said of a brother lawyer, 
who maintained his composure in the 


midst of great pecuniary difficulties, 
that “he bore them well because they 
borne by his tradesmen 


were really 


Verv unlike Dexter or Otis, Sullivan 
or Smith, 
alluded to, 
Daniel 
lusion to the Chief Justice's 
Theawfulest Parsons He 


heavy man in his lates 


was their great contemporary 
Theophilus Par- 
Webster, in al- 


severity, 


already 
sons: or, as 
called him, 

was a large, 
years, careless of dress, his head cov- 


ered with a skull-cap, and frequently a 
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bandanna handkerchief around his 
neck. As a man of great learning, 
vast reach of mind, disciplined powers 
of argument, and extraordinary knowl- 
edge of law, he was without an equal. 
As a had_ his 


superior, even in 


judge, he has never 
Massachusetts. He 
was full of genial humor, fond of fun 
and frolic, laughing easily and heart 
ily; and more of his sayings and do- 
traditions at the 

Many of these 


n recorded in his father's 


ings have become 
bar than of all other 
last have be 
memoirs, by Professor Parsons, of Cam 


told be 


Chat his 


bridge: and many cannot he 


cause the essorit 


y lack a 


vivacity of disposition and gayety of 


temper were of advantage to him on 


the bench and at the that his 


satire as a weapon of offence, and his 


repartee as a weapon of defence, were 


of great use in subduing an opponent 


or repelling an attack; and that his 


power of turning what might otherwise 
been laughter, 


have a quarrel into a 


iided the power hi | 


intellect gave him 
no dor . He 


priding him- 


over juries, there can be 
was fond of good living 
self upon his wines was 
smoker of both cigars and 

horses 


and knew and drov od 


And vet business with him meant busi- 


no man peiny more exact ofr 


ness, 


giving hims« more energy to 
work 
lake 
dealing would 
listen patiently uly under- 
stood the case, hen stop them 
short, saying, “I understand your case 
word more will only 
what you have Judge 


\. White, speaking of the con- 


Parsons, 


perfectly l single 


contuse said.’ 
Daniel 
ciseness of says on the last 
day of term of his court he would, 
without a word of writing before him, 
deliver his opinion on every case that 
had been argued during the term. 
raking up the parcel of papers per- 
taining to a case, he named, stated, 
and gave his opinion upon each one, 
and without 


in the clearest manne! 


the least hesitation, as much at his 


ease as In common conversation. 
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lurn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of i would unloos« 


Familiar as his garter 


This precision and perspicuity of 


language was as remarkable as his 


fluency; and he evidently possessed 


When 


young lawyer, he was to dine 


them all from an early age. 
quite a 
on a certain day with Judge Greenleaf, 
of Newburyport. 

“ Elizabeth,’ said the Judge, ad 
dressing his only daughter, who was 


his housekeeper, ‘ provide dinner for 


to-morrow for some three or four 
friends.’ 
“Who ?” asked 
he lady, with natural enough curiosity. 
“Mr. Paine, General Sullivan, Mr. 


Parsons, and perhaps another 


are they, father 


“Do you mean young ‘Squire 


Parsons, whom everybody is talking 
about ? 


“Ves, 


mouth.” 


(heophilus Parsons, of Fal 
I shall not dare to Say a word at 
the table 

* Well, 


you will not 


Betsey said 


Judge, 


need say a word. 


Mr. Parsons will talk for you and him 


self too, if you wish it 
At all events, both at the 


afterwards, he talked well enough to 


dinner and 


suit which, he was accustomed 


ay, was worth all the others he had 
i lifetime; r within a 


rained in year 


Parsons 


the early part of 
“Sabbath laws,” 


] 
¢ 


re called, still remained un 


Mas 


eV ery 


ealed on the statute - books of 


sachusetts, the tithing - men of 


township were authorized to arrest 


every person who was riding or driving 
on the highway for any purposes othe 


than those of religion, necessity, or 


The law was get- 


5 


mercy, on Sunday 


tine indeed to be a dead letter, but it 


still could be enforced when our over- 


righteous ancestors desired. Parsons 
had been trying a case at Plymouth, 
concluded late on 


March, and a 


which had been 


Saturday. It was in 


thaw had set in which threatened to 


take off all the snow. He was at con- 
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siderable distance from home, in a 


double sleigh, with no other means of 


locomotion: so he determined to leave 
The landlord 
told him he would be arrested, but he 
concluded to take the risk. After go- 
ing a few miles an officer approached 


on Sunday morning. 


and ordered him to stop. 

“Why do you stop me?” asked the 
lawver. 

‘‘ Because you are breaking the law,” 
replied the tithing - man. 

“In what way?" enquired the for- 
mer. 

“ Driving on Sabbath You 


are not going the way to meeting, and 


- day. 
unless it is a case of sickness | must 
stop you.” 

“Tam hastening homewards to save 
Parsons. “It is no 
that 
travel on Sunday, but it 7s a case of 


the snow,” said 


case of sickness induces me to 
mercy to my poor beasts.” 

That won't do, sir. The law au- 
thorizes me to stop all such travellers 
on the Sabbath, and you must stop.” 

Saying that he should certainly obey 
the law, Parsons directed his driver to 
draw up to one side of the road, fasten 
the reins where they could be reached 
from within, and come inside. 

“ What does all this mean?" asked 
the tthing- man. 

“It means,” replied the other, “ that 
the law authorizes you to stop me, and 
you have stopped me, and here | in- 
tend to Stop. : 

“ But I want you to go back with me 
to town.” 

“ Perhaps so; but I prefer to do what 
the law that you 


Very 


well; you have stopped me, and I sub- 


requires. You say 


have authority to stop me. 
mit; | now shall stop here as long as | 
see fit 

‘I might have known,” 
the law, “that | 
you, Mr. Parsons 


never should catch 
‘and departed crest 
fallen enough. 

And yet no man in Boston kept Sun- 
day more.conscientiously. He was a 


No week- 


regular attendant at church. 


day duties were discharged in his fam 


said he of 
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ily. Business he would not attend to 
An eminent merchant and most inti- 
mate friend came from Portsmouth by 
express to consult him. He was ad- 
mitted to the house just as Mr. Parsons 
had returned from church, and began 
to state his case. 

“ Stay,”’ said the lawyer ‘]l cannot 
do business on Sunday.” 

“But it is a question almost of life 
and death to me, and | must be in 
Portsmouth to-night.” 

“Very good. Go and get the advice 
of some other lawyer, for I will not 
break the Sabbath.” 

The merchant pressed and urged 
him, but in vain. Finally, with that 
conciseness for which he was remark- 
able, he asked: 

“Is it the law or the justice of the 
case you want?” 

* The law; 
plain enough.” 

* Then,” said Mr. 


tell you this much, and 


the right and wrong are 


Parsons, ‘1 will 
without fee. 
Take yourself the responsibility of de 
ciding the moral question, and I will 
take the responsibility that it shall be 
the legal one. 

The result proved to be as he had 
predicted 

When Mr. 


Justice, a re 


Chief 
took 


edings of the 5Su- 


became 


Parsons 
markable change 
place in the proce 
preme Court. The latitude of arguing 
cases Was restricted; the examination 


of witnesses was made more brief; no 
argument was permitted unless there 
were evidence to sustain it; jurymen 


sufficient for three juries, instead of 


two, were summoned by the sheriffs ; 
and counsel were require d to state their 
points to the judge be fore they address- 


While the effect of all 
this was that the 


ed the jury 
business was done 
with a rapidity never known before, it 
met with great resistance Especially 
was the rule requiring a previous state- 
ment of the points of the case to the 
judge considered arbitrary and illegal 
Dexter resisted it 

‘Your 
Chief Justic e, ‘ did not 


honor,” he replied to the 


State youl 
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points when at the bar, as you require 
us to do,” 
“Certainly not,”’ was the reply; ‘ but 
that was the judge's fault, not mine.” 
At his first court held in Worcester, 
he said to the county attorney, Frank 
Blake ntimate friend 


as he was commencing to address the 


-an old and 


jury: 
“Stop a moment, 


Blake. 


What points do you propose on this 


Brother 


evidence to present to the jury ¢ “4 

‘“T will, please your honor, state them 
to the jury.” 

‘*No; you must state them to the 
court first.”’ 

“I decline doing so, may it please 
your honor, and insist on my right 
to address the jury in my own way.” 

“Certainly, if at all; no way 


But point me out, what 


and 
can be better. 
I do not see, any case you have for the 
jury.” 
I will do soto them, may it please 

the court.” 

“No: 
said the Chief Justice, sternly. 

“ That I decline to do, your honor,” 
turning towards the 


you must first do so to me,” 


said Blake; and, 


jury, was beginning ‘Gentlemen of 

"when a stern voice said: 

‘Mr. Sheriff, commit Mr. Blake to 
close jail !"’ and then went on charging 
the jury. 

The sheriff was obeying the orders 
of the court, when the Chief Justice, 
interrupting his charge, said 
‘ Brother Blake, will you 


now, or wait till your cases are tried ?' 


go to jail 
‘Tl will may it please your 
honor,” replied the district attorney; 
and thus ended one part of the bar's 


wait, 


resistance to the bench. 
battle, 
tween the two parties had not been 
Otis, tor 


The wage of however, be 


withdrawn repeatedly al- 


luding in an argument before the jury 


in spite of three intimations from the 


had been 


short 


that 


been cut 


evidence 
ruled out, had 
sternly ordered to take his seat, whilst 
the judge charged the jury. Dexter 
* rudely,” 


bench to 
and 


had been stopped as he 
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said — for using a point in an argument 
which he had not named in previous 
recapitulation to the judge. Fisher 
Ames, towering in pride of Congres- 
sional eloquence, and who now rarely 
appeared as counsel save in a certain 
class of special cases, had declared 
that he ‘“‘ would never enter the court- 
room again, unless he took with him a 
bludgeon in one hand and a speaking- 
trumpet in the other.” here was, 
seriously, great offence taken by law- 
circuit. No chief 


justice in the whole legal history of the 


yers all over the 


commonwealth had ever given like oc- 
Leading members 


> 


casion for scandal. 
of the bar in every district had banded 
themselves together, and declared un- 
reservedly that such absolutism amount- 
ed to a subversion of all justice, and 
could not be tolerated. 

It happened 
that Tristam Burges, 


just at this moment 
of Rhode Island, 
entered into the combat. He had par- 
tially withdrawn from active legal pur- 
suits, but was in the height of his fame 
as the most vigorous Northern oppo- 
nent of what was called Southern chiv- 
alry. John Randolph, of Virginia, in 
dread of whose measureless satire men 
of decent self had shrunk from 


resper t 


meeting in debate for vears; who, by 


a 
that 
beginning, “ This man 


Henry Clay, 
mankind, | 


ve little 


torrent of abuse of 


your pardon, this worm 
animals, forgive the 
out of the 


raised to a higher station than he was 


beg 


insult was spit 


womb of meanness, was 


born to, for he was raised to the society 
of blackguards,” had provoked him to 
a duel—and who, like a chimney- 
sweep, was sure to blacken every man 
who contended with him —had found 
more than his match in Burges. For 
bitter invective, stinging sarcasm, and 


remorseless satire, Burges has neve 
been equalled in the halls of Congress. 
The weapons which John Randolph 
wielded with such 


n the hands of his opponent 


had effect against 
others, 
were returned with tenfold power upon 
The had 


once or twice interrupted Mr. Burges 


his own head. Virginian 
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by a storm of malediction upon New 


England, until the latter could bear it 
no longer. 

“Sir,”’ he said, in reply to the threat 
“ Delenda est “ Divine 
Providence takes care 
Moral monsters cannot propa- 
Impotent of everything but mal- 
they can no 


Carthago,” 
of his own uni- 
verse. 
gate. 
evolence of 
otherwise multiply 
blaspheming all that is pure and pros- 
Could demon 


purpose, 
miseries than by 
perous and happy. 
propagate demon, the universe might 
become a pandemonium ; but I rejoice 
that the father never be- 
come the father of liars. 


of lies can 
One adver- 
sary of God and man is enough for 
one universe. Too much! Oh, how 
much too much for one nation! 

Mr. Randolph made no reply. The 
truth of the retort he 


He immediately 


severity and 
could not withstand. 
left the hall, and his voice was never 
raised there afterwards. 

In an 


now to appear at 


Burges was 
Able law- 
Theophilus 


important Case 
raunton, 
yers were his associates. 
Parsons, the Chief Justice, was to pre- 
came (I quote the 


side. He Burges 


language of Professor Parsons ), dress- 
ed with the elegance and nicety of a 
gentleman of the old school, in silk 
and 
He, too, was an old 
rhe trial 


arose to ar- 


stockings, and with lace ruffles 
powdered hair. 
personal friend of Parsons. 
went on as usual, until he 
gue to the jury. Then much such a 
conversation arose as in Blake's case. 
By this time it was understood that if 
the points were asked for, they must be 
given. Mr. Burges, therefore, so far 
yielded as to give one. 

point at all, 


“That is no Brother 


Burges; have you another 
“Yes, your honor;"’ and he stated it. 

“ You have not a particle of evidence 
for that point, as you very well know, 
Brother Burges; have you another ?’ 

And so the thing went on, until the 
Chief Justice flatly refused to let him 
speak. 

** May it please your honor, | think 
I have a good case,” said Mr. Burges; 
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‘an excellent case, and | believe 
can satisfy the jury of it; and I de- 
mand, as a matter of right, permission 
to try.” 

you have, no 
but, unluck- 


ily, no evidence, and therefore nothing 


“A very good case 
doubt, Brother Burges; 
to go to a jury on.” 

Mr. Burges at once gathered up his 
papers and marched indignantly out of 
court, while the Chief Justi e proceed- 


When the 


adjourned for 


ed to charge the jury. 


court soon afterwards 
dinner, Mr. Burges was found, stand- 
ing upon a flight of stairs, haranguing 
the crowd about the Chief Justice's in- 
latter 


came by, he stopped for a moment, 


supportable tyranny. As _ the 


listening with an amused air, and then, 
waiting for a pause, said : 
“If you get through in time, come 
and dine with me, Brother Burges.’ 
rhe angry lawyer looked round, saw 
of the affair, and 
took the arm 


the ridiculousness 
saying “I give it all up,” 
of his old friend, and went with him to 
dinner. 

Jeremiah Mason and Daniel Webster 
were men of the succeeding generation, 
come within the 


But as the story 


and do not strictly 
limits of our subject. 
of their first meeting is one of the tra- 
ditional bar anecdotes mixed up with 
the older ones we have been telling, it 
Mason 


was the older man, and stood foremost 


may not be inappropriate here. 


among New Hampshire lawyers when 
Webster 


reasoner, possessing masterly powers of 


was a student. As a strong 


analysis, he had no superior. In cross- 
examination of a witness he was une- 
qualled. Laying his plans far back, 
he usually obtained all he wished be- 
fore his design was suspected. In legal 
acquirements he was not an unworthy 
antagonist of Daniel Webster when at 
But to our story. 

trial. 


George, a man somewhat prominent as 


his best. 


It was a criminal Colonel 


a democrat, had been indicted for 


counterfeiting. It was a bad case, the 


Colonel having been detected twice 


before. But on political grounds it 
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seemed best to secure his acquittal. A 
purse was therefore made up, and Mr. 
Mason retained. 
fore the trial came on, that the Atto ney- 
General was taken ill, and Mr. Webster, 


It so happened, be- 


who lived in Colonel George's neigh 
borhood and knew all about the case, 
the State. Mr. 
Mason had heard of him as a young 
of but he had 


was asked to act for 


man promise ; heard 


WHAT OLD 


/> a” sl fed f mn the Dan 


HE wind whistles in the old wil- 


low tree. It as if one 


the 


If you do not understand 


seems 


heard a song; the wind sings it, 
tree tells it. 
it, then ask old Johanna, at the poor 
She knows all 


was born here in the parish. 


house. about it; she 


Years ago, when the turnpike road 
passed here, the tree was already larg« 
and stood where it 
still the 
house of the tailor, close by the pond, 


conspicuous. — It 
stands, outside whitewashed 
that was then large enough for wate 
ing the cattle, and in which during the 
hot the little 
boys went splashing in their nudeness. 
Close to the trunk of the 
milestone, which now lies flat, 
overgrown with raspberry bushes 


summer days peasant 


tree was a 


and is 


The new turnpike was laid out on 
the of the 
house; the old one became a by-road ; 


other side rich farmer's 
the pond a puddle, overgrown with 
duck-weed. If a 
green scum would separate, revealing 
the 
musk, trefoil, and yellow iris. 

The 


leaning; 


troy leaped in, the 


black water, around which grew 


tailor’'s house became old and 


the roof a hot-bed for moss 


and sengreen; the pigeon-house fell, 
and the stare built upon the ruin; the 


swallows hung nest to nest upon the 


gable of the house, and up under the 


Jol 


sf 
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men before, and 
he 
done to meet the Attorney - General. 


such things of young 
prepared himself as would have 
But he soon found that he had quite a 
different to deal ‘ The 
Mason after- 
me like a 
off my cli- 


person with. 


young man,” as said 


wards, “‘came down upon 


vot 


thunder - shower, and I ¢ 
ent more from the politics of the jury 
vument.” 


N.S Dod ° 


than the strength of my 


IANNA TOLD. 


(ans elias 


eaves, as if this were an abode of hap 
piness. 

Such it was once: now it was lonely 
they 


he 


was born, here he had plaved, skipped 


and still here. ** Old Rasmus,” as 


called him, lived here here 


Lice 


over meadow and fence, splashed in 


old 


which stood in the same pride 


the open pond, climbed into the 
tree, 
the 
trunk 


viven it a 


and beauty then as now but 


twisted the 
had 


storm had already 


somewhat, and time 


cleft in which wind weather had 


deposited mould, and vegetation flour 


ished — yes, even a little mountain 


ash ’ 
Last 


the swallows 


the 


spring, when 


came, they flew around tree and 
around the roof, glueing and patching 
old old let his 


decay tumble as it would, 


thei nests ; Rasmus 


nest and 
giving it neither patch nor 


‘What good will it do? 


as also his father’s. 


support, 
“was his word, 
He remained in his home, the swal 
lows flew away; but they returned, the 
faithful little creatures [he stare, too, 
away, bul came 


Once 


flew 
its 
pete with the bird in this : 


again and fluted 


song. Rasmus would 


com 
but now he 
neither whistled nor sung 

rhe wind whistled in the old willow 
whistles still; as if 


tree; it seems 
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one heard a song; the wind sings it, 
the tree tells it; if you don’t under- 
it, then ask old Johanna, who 


lives at the poor-house ; 


stand J 
she knows all 
about what happened in old times; she 
is as good as a book of chronicles. 
When this house was good and new, 
the village tailor, Ivar Oelse, and his 
wife, Maren, moved into it. Industri- 
ous and respectable people were they 
both. 
She was the daughter of the maker of 


Old Johanna was then a child. 


wooden shoes. He was among the 
poorest in the parish, and many a good 
piece of bread and butter did Johanna 


Maren, who had no lack 


with the 


receive trom 
of food, 
Lady, and was always laughing and 


Maren was intimate 


happy: she never became discour 
she was talkative, but industri- 
flew 


and she took good care 


aged 


ous too. Her needle as rapidly 


as her tongue, 


of her house and children: of these 


there were nearly a dozen all of 


eleven: the twelfth staid away. 

** Poor people always have a nest full 
of young ones!" growled the owner of 
the estate. “If one could drown them 
like 
three of the 
seem like quite so 


* Merciful 


tailor’s wife. 


kittens, and only keep two or 


strongest, it wouldn't 
great a misfortune.” 
heaven !"’ exclaimed the 
“Children are certainly 
a blessing from God; they are the 
light of the house. Are there straits 
and many mouths to feed, one makes 
Lord don't 


forsake 


the greater exertion. Ou 


forsake us when we don't 
Him!” 

The Lady thought so too, nodded in 
a friendly way, and patted Maren on 
her cheek. She had done this many 
a time before, but it was when she was 


The 


then, and 


a child, and Maren her nurse 


two had loved each other 
loved each other still. 
Each Christmas 


was sent to the tailor’s house: 


a winter's supply 
a barrel 
of flour, a hog, a couple of geese, a fir- 
kin of butter, cheese, and apples. This 
was a help in the larder, and Ivar 
Oelse would seem quite pleased; but 
soon again would come the old ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What good can it do?” 


The house was neat and clean; cur- 
tains adorned the windows, and plants 
too, both gilliflowers and balm-mint 
A framed sampler of Maren’s needle- 
work hung against the wall, and a 
poem, too, that Maren had herself com 
posed; for she knew how to rhyme. 
She was a little proud of the family 
only 


that 


name, “Oelse;’ for it was the 


word in the Danish lang 


would rhyme with poelse (sausage). 


“ This distin 
Maren 
always kept up good spirits, nor said, 
with her husband, ** What good will it 
do?” Her 


your self and God.” 


is certainly somewhat 


guishing,” said she, laughing 


word was, “ Rely upon 


his she did, and 


The 


nest, 


it held things together children 


thrived, outgrew the and went 


from home and behaved well. Ras 


was such a beauti 
had 
Chis por 


mus, the 
ful child that a great 
a model 


youngest, 
artist once 
borrowed him fo 
trait 
Ihe Lady had seen it there, and recog 
little 


was represented 


now hung in the king's palace. 


nized the picture of Rasmus, al 


though he without 
clothes. 
But hard 


hands were stricken with paralysis ; no 


times came The tailor's 
physician could help him, nor even the 
wise Stina, who also * doctored.” 


“We 
said Maren. 


downhearted 
‘It will do no good to go 


Now that we 


should n't be 
hanging our heads! have 
no longer pa’s hands to help us, | 
must be all the smarter with mine. 
Little Rasmus, too, can ply the needle.’ 
Already he sat upon the table, thus 
engaged, whistling and singing: for he 
was a happy boy. 
that 


said his 


‘*He must n't sit there all day 
would be wronging the child,” 
mother. ‘He must run around and 
play 

Johanna was his best playmate. She 
belonged to a family yet poorer than 
that of Rasmus, and she was not neat, 
but went barefooted, with her clothes 
hanging in rags, for there was no one 
She 


She was a child, 


to mend them. herself neve 


thought of doing so. 
God's sun 


and happy as a bird in 


shine. 
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By the milestone, under the big wil- 
lew tree, Rasmus and Johanna used to 
play. 

He had high aspirations : 
he would be a fashionable tailor, and 
live in the city, where there were tailors 
journeymen 


some day 


who had as many as ten 
at a time working upon the table. So 
his father had told him. He would 
first go as a journeyman, and then he 
would get to be a master workman ; 
Johanna should come to visit 
him; and knew how to cook, 
she should prepare all the food, and 


and so 
if she 


have a drawing-room to herself. 
Johanna dared not quite believe in 
all this; 
fulfilment. 
Thus they sat 


but Rasmus did, in its certain 
under the old tree, 
leaves 
if the 


while the wind whistled among 


and branches. It seemed as 
wind was singing and the tree was tell- 
ing. 

In autumn the leaves all dropped, 
and the rain dripped from the naked 
branches. 

“They will be green again,” said 
mother Oclse. 

“What good will it do?” 


vear will bring 


said her 
husband. The new 
new care 

“ The 


Lady,’ 


is full, thanks to ow 
‘lam 
It is sinful of us 


lardet 
good replied Maren. 
healthy and strong. 
to murmur. 

Until after 
Lady were in the habit of remaining at 
week atter 


Christmas the Lord and 


the country-seat: but the 
New Year's they 


where they spent the winter in amuse- 


went to the city, 


ment, attending balls and other enter- 

tainments, even at the king's palace. 
Ihe Lady had received from France 

dresses, which were of 


two valuable 


such quality and workmanship that 
Maren, the tailor’s wife, had never be- 
fore seen their like, and begged per- 
husband, that he 


“ for 


mission to bring het 
look at 


surely their equal was never seen by a 


too could the dresses ; 
village tailor,’ said she. 

Oelse saw them, and had nothing to 
say about them until again at home, 
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when he said, what he always did: 
“What good will itdo?’’ And this 
time his words were true. 

The Lord and Lady went to the city, 
when the pleasure season began ; but 
in the midst of all its splendor, the old 
master died, and the Lady never once 
appeared in the elegant new dresses. 
She was so sad, and clad from head to 
foot in deep mourning. Not as much 
of white was to be seen. 


black : 
with 


as a shred 
All the servants were in 


was 


even 


the carriage covered fine 
black cloth. 

On a cold, frosty night, when the 
snow glistened and stars glittered, the 
large hearse came from the city, bring- 
ing the body to the manor-church, 
where it was to be laid in the family 
vault. The steward and parish judge, 
on horseback, were waiting with torch- 
es outside the churchyard ; the church 
was lighted, and the minister stood in 
received the 


the open doorway and 


body. ‘The coffin was borne up to the 
chancel, followed by the whole congre- 
The minister spoke to the as- 
sembly, and a hymn was sung. The 
She had come 
outside and in 
Nothing ot 


had ever before been seen in 


gation. 


Lady also was there. 
in the carriage, which 
was draped with black. 
the kind 
the parish. 


All this 
the topic 


magnihcent mourning Was 
of conversation during the 
whole wintet It was an “ aristocrati 
burial.” 
‘There we the man’s im- 
said the 


was noble, and his 


can see 
portance,’ parish people. 
* His birth 
also.” 
“What good will it do?” 
** Now he has 


yet we possess at least one 


burial 


said the 


tailor neither life nor 
treasure ; 
of these.” 

“Oh, do n't speak so,” Maren ; 


‘*he has eternal life in the Kingdom of 


said 


Heaven.” 

** How do you know that, Maren ?" 
said the tailor. ‘* Dead men are good 
for fertilizing the ground; but this man 
was certainly too big to be of use in 


such a way. He must lie in a vault!” 
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“Oh, don't speak so w ickedly! = 
said Maren. 
eternal life.” 
*“ How do you know that, Maren?” 


“| tell you again, he has 


repeated the tailor. 

And Maren 
little Rasmus: he 
talk. 


She carried him to the peat-house, 


threw her apron ove 


must n't hear such 


and then sat down and wept. 
“It was n't father you heard talking, 
little Evil One 


Rasmus: it was the 


who passed through the room, and put 


father’s voice. Say 
I will, too 


on your your 


Lord's Prayer! said she: 
and she folded the child's hands. 

-" There, 
she said. 
God!" 

The 


widow 


now I am happy again,” 


* Rely upon yourself and 
mourning vear ended; the 


half 


whole jov was in het 


mourning, but 
heart It 
whispered that she had a suitor, and 
already thought of marriage. Maren 
knew a little about it, and the minister 
knew a little more. 

After the sermon, on Palm Sunday, 


into 


went 
was 


the intended marriage of the widow 
and her betrothed was to be published. 
He was a x ulptor - but the people ot 


the parish knew not what to name 
him, his art being to them almost un- 
The 


nobleman, but he 


known. new master was not a 


was a very noble 
looking man. 

“What good will that do?” 
lailor Oelse. 


On Palm Sunday the publishment 


said 


then followed hymn-singing 
The 


wife 


was read: 
tailor was at 
little 


and while the parents went for- 


and altar-going. 


church, with his and Ras- 
mus ; 
ward to sacrament, Rasmus remained 
in the pew, for he had not yet been 
confirmed. ‘The wardrobe of the tail- 
or’s family had lately been in a scanty 
rhe old had 
been turned and turned again, sewed 
Now all 


clothes, but the 


condition. garments 


and patched. three were 


dressed in new mate- 
rial was black mourning stuff; it was 
made of the carriage drapery. Ocelse 


had a coat and pants from it, Maren a 
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high -necked dress, and Rasmus a 
whole suit, in which he could grow up 
to his confirmation. All the cloth had 
taken from the 


outside and in. 


been mourning car- 


riage, Nobody needed 
to know of 
made, yet such knowledge was soon 


what their clothes were 
obtained: Stina, the wise woman, and 
two other women as wise as she, al- 
though they did not earn their living 
by their wisdom, said that these clothes 
would bring sickness and grief into the 
house. ‘ People should not dress in 
hearse-cloth, unless they wish a ride to 
the grave 


the daughter of the wood- 


Johanna 
shoe man, cried when she heard what 
folks were saying ; 
that this 


ing more and more, the truth of this 


and as it happened 


from time the tailor was ail 
would soon be seen, they said. 
And so it was, 
On the first 


Tailor Oelse died, and 


afte! 


Maren was left 


Sunday lrinity, 


to manage alone, which she did, rely- 
ing on herself and God. 
The 


confirmed ; 


year following, Rasmus was 


and now to the city he 
went for apprenticeship to a big tailor, 
who, to be had not upon his 
table 


little Rasmus might be reckoned as a 


sure, 


twelve journeymen only one 


half one. He was happy, and seemed 


Johanna wept; she 


better than she had 
known. The 


in the old 


contented; but 


loved him before 
tailor's widow remained 
house and continued the 
old business. 

that the 
Phe old one, 


and 


It was at this time new 


turnpike was opened. 


passing the willow tre« tailor’s 


house, became a by-road, the pond 


lessened, and duck-weed covered the 


remaining puddle; the milestone fell 

there was nothing to stand for; but 
the tree kept itself strong and beaut 
ful: the wind whistled amid branches 
swallow and stare flew 


: 
and leaves: 


away; but in spring they came again ; 


and when for the fourth time they re 
turned, Rasmus too came home He 
stood the test for a journevman, 


a good- looking fellow, but 


had 


and was 
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slender; and now he would strap his 


valise, and 
His 


was 


go and see foreign coun- 
held him back: 
after all. All the 
other children were scattered; he 


tries. mother 


home best, 
was 
the youngest, and the house should be 
his. He could get plenty of work 
around in the parish, if he would only 
weeks in this house and 
that. 
be secing the world ; 


go out two 


two weeks in This, too, would 
and Rasmus fol- 
lowed his mother's advice. 

So he slept again beneath the roof 
of his birth-place—sat again under the 
old wiliow tree, and heard it whistle. 

He made a good appearance, could 


flute like 
and old 


a bird, and sing songs, new 
He was well received at the 
large farm - houses — particularly that 
of Klaus Hansen, who was next to the 
richest farmer in the parish. 

Else, the farmer's daughter, was like 
a most beautiful flower, and always 
laughing. ‘True, there were some peo 
ple evil- minded enough to say that 
she laughed only to show her hand- 
some teeth. She was full of fun, and 
everything she did was attractive. 

She became enamored of Rasmus, 
and he became enamored of her: but 
neither of them would plainly acknowl 
edge il 

So the matter went on, and Rasmus 
became melancholy His disposition 


was more like that of his father than 
his mother, and now good humor came 
only with Else's presence, when they 
but, al 


though there was sufficient opportunity 


both laughed and made fun; 


for doing so, he said not a word of his 
“What 


thought; “ her parents look for money, 


love. good will it do?” he 


and | have none: the wisest wav is to 


leave. But this he could not do: it 


seemed as if a secret cord held him to 


Else like a 


bird, whistiing for het 


to whom he was trained 


and 


singing 


amusement, according to her com- 
mand 

Johanna, the wood-shoe man’s daugh- 
ter, Was a servant upon the farm, put 
taking care of 


the cows and driving the cart She 


to the lowest drudgery, 
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never entered the parlor, and saw not 
much of Else, but 
heard that they were the same as en- 


Rasmus or she 
gaged. 

‘*So Rasmus will get to be well off,” 
she ; 


said “I hope he will,”’ and her 


eyes became moist ; surely there was 


nothing in this to cry about. 


There was a fair in the city; Klaus 
Hansen went, and Rasmus accom- 
panied him, both on the ride thither 


and home again. He had a seat be- 


side Else. He was stupefied with love, 


but he spoke it not. 


** Now,” said Else and she was 
right— ‘‘he will have to say something 
soon ; if he don’t, I'll surely scare him 
into it!” 

And soon there was talk in thé 
house about the richest farmer in the 
parish having courted F! uu SO 


he had, but no one knew what answer 
he got. 


Rasmus's thoughts were in a whirl. 


One evening Else put a gold ring 


upon her finger, and asked Rasmus 
what was its signification. 

“Engagement,” replied he. 

“And to whom, do you think?” she 
continued 

“ To the rich farmer,” 


* There, 


nodded, and slipped away. 


he replied 


you have hit it!’ said she, 


But he also slipped away, came home 


like a crazy man, and fastened his 
valise: for out in the world he would 
go. His mother’s tears were of no avail 
now 

He cut a walking- stick from the 


old willow; he whistled as if he were 
in good humor, and said he was going 
out to see the magnificence of the great 
world, 

It is a great grief to me,” said his 
mother ; ‘‘but it may be the wisest and 
best thing you can do, so I must try to 
be reconciled. Rely upon yourself and 
God, so I shall be sure to see you back 
again safe and sound.” 

He took his way along the new turn 
pike, and saw Johanna come driving 
She had 


wished to 


along with a loaded cart. 


not noticed him, and he 





avoid her; so seated himself behind the 
hedge, which concealed him as she 
drove past. 

Out into the world he went, nobody 
knew where. His mother thought he 
would surely come home again before 
the year was gone. “ He will see new 
sights and have new things to think 
upon, and so will get back into his old 


“ He 


father's 


state of mind again,”’ said she. 
has a little too much of his 
disposition. I wish he had more of 


child! 


he cannot give up me 


mine, poor But he will come 
home, of course : 


and the house.” 


The mother would wait a year or 
more, but Else could wait only a 
month: then she went secretly to 


Stina, the fortune -teller, who could 


read fortunes from cards and coffee, 
and knew more than other people 

so, of course, could tell where Rasmus 
from the cofiee 


was. Stina did so 


grounds. He was in a foreign city, 
but the name she could n't make out. 
there soldiers and 


In this city were 


pretty maidens. His determination 


was either to take a musket or one of 
the maidens. 

Else could n't stand this. She would 
willingly give all her savings, if need 
ed, to purchase his release; but no one 
should know it. 

Old Stina promised him back; she 
could do a trick—true, a dangerous one 
to the person concerned, but it was the 
She would boil the kettle 


for him, and then he must come for- 


last means. 


ward: wherever in the world he was, 
he must take direction homeward, 
where the kettle was boiling and his 


Months 
arrival; but 


lady-love awaiting. might 


pass ere his come he 
must, if any breath remained in him. 
Without rest or pause, night and day, 
forward he must 


journey over sea 


and mountain, through storm and 
calm, although never so weary. Home 


he must and should come. 

rhe moon was in its first quarter ; 
this was necessary to success, old Stina 
The weather was stormy, and 


said. 
the branches of the old 


willow - tree 
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crackled. Stina cut a bough there- 
from and tied it into a knot. Chis 
would certainly help in drawing him 
home to his mother’s house. Moss 
and sengreen were taken from the 


roof and put into the kettle, which was 


placed over the fire Else must tear 
out a leaf from her hymn -book: she 
did so, but accidentally the one con 
taining the erra/a ‘* Never mind,” 


said Stina, throwing it into the kettle. 

Many ingredients were requisite to 
the soup that was to boil continually 
should 


until Rasmus 


black rooster that Stina kept in her 


appear. rhe 


room had to part with its red comb. 
This was thrown into the kettle, and 
Else's large gold ring, too, which Stina 
beforehand she 


assured her would 


never get back. She was so wise 
Stina was! Many things of which we 


know not the name found 
into the kettle, 


the fire, or 


their way 
which hung constantly 
ovel stood upon glowing 
She and Else 


were the only persons who knew any 


embers or hot ashes. 
thing about it. 


Ihe moon was new, the moon 


Ilse, 


“Do you see him 


was old, and each time came 
with the question 
yet?" 


‘Much 
said Stina; 


I know, and much | see,’ 
“ but the length of his road 
I cannot tell.” 

Now he had crossed the 


then he was upon the sea in bad 


first mount 
ains ; 
weather; again his way led through a 
big forest, his feet were blistered, and 


his whole body fe verish : vet forward 
he must press nevertheless 


“No, no! 


“We mustn't stop him now,” 


said Else; “1 pity him.” 
said 
Stina: “ for if we should he would fall 
dead by the way.” 


More than a year passed. 


rhe moon 
shone round and big, the wind whistled 
in the old tree, and a rainbow was seen 
upon the sky at moonlight. 

“ This is a sign of assurance !"" ex 


claimed Stina. ‘“ Rasmus will come 
now!" 
But he came not. 


“ The delay is long,” said Stina. 
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“I’m tired of it now,” said Else 
and after this she came less frequently 
to Stina, and brought no new gifts. 
Her and one 
fine morning everybody in the parish 


knew that Else had accepted the rich 


mind became easier: 


farmer. 
She went over to look at his house 


All 


Phere was nothing 


and farm, at his cattle and goods. 
was in good order. 

to wait for with the 
was celebrated during three days, with 


wedding, which 


and dancing. In the 
one in the 
Mother Ocel 


and when all was over 


feasting, music, 
invitations no parish was 


overlooked ; even was 


there, went 


home with the remnants of the feast 


She with a 


fastened her door 


it. The door 


had 
pe stood 


room sat Rasmus 


open, 
He had returned home — returned just 


now Oh, how he looked! So thin 
and pal 
you?” said 


look ! 


» have you again 


His 


* Rasmus! Is it 


mother ‘How poorly you But 


I am so glad 

And sl aced before 

had brought 
had thought 


much about his mother, his home, 


him some of 


: 1 , 
adding - cake si 


the w 
Lately, he said, he 


and 


the old willow - tree it was queer 


his dreams he had seen 
barefoot 


nothing. He 


how often in 


this tree and the Johanna 


Of Else he was 


said 
but we do 


had « 


nce 


and had to go to bed 
ketth 


produced any influ 


sick 


} 


not believe aused 


that the 


this, or upon 


Only old Stina and > be 


him. 
lieved it, but they did not speak of it 
} 


Rasmus was ill of fever, and it was 


nobody came to the 
the 


wept at 


contagious ; so 


house but Johanna, wood - shoc 


man’s daughter, who seeing 


Rasmus was 
dicine for him 


how miserable 
Phe 
from. the 
take it 
he 
‘Indeed it 
’ said his mother 
If I could see you 


doctot ord red m 


drug store, but he refused to 


* What good will it do ?”’ said 


make well 


“Rely upon 


will you 


again, 
yours If and God. 
and 


well, and hear you whistle sing 


again, I would willingly die.’ 
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the fever: 
and 


Rasmus recovered from 
but his taken by it, 
God called her instead of him. 


took 


house, and greater poverty 


mother was 


of the 
‘He is 


parish ; 


Loneliness possession 


worn out,”’ they said in the 
‘poor old Rasmus! 

He had led a reckless life during his 
absence, and this, rather than the black 
kettle that Stina boiled, had exhausted 
his vigor and nerve. His hair became 
thin and gray; he had no gy for 
work. ‘ What good will it do?” 
he, and he sought rather than 
the 


One 


said 
the inn 
church. 

through wind 
difficulty 


autumn night, 


and rain, he came with the 


muddy way from the inn to his house 
His mother was gone long ago— was 


Phe 


Stare, too, were gone the 


swallows and 


lying in her grave 
faithful littl 


but Johanna, the wood-shoe 


creatures 


man's daughter, was not gone 


overtook him on the ind act 


road, 

panied him a short distance 
‘*Cheer up, Rasmus said she 

“‘What good will it do he replied 
Phat 


said she 


. . 
expresslo cked one, 


mother's 


and (od 


‘Remember you 
words: ‘ Rely irself 
You 

ought to do s( 
Break oft 


do?’ and 


upon yo 


don't do so, Rasmus, but vou 


must do ) 


and 
‘What good 


destroy the 


saying, 
you will root 
all yout misdoings. 


At his 


mained not in the 


left him. He re 
hous 
and sat down upon 


doo she 
he went to 
the old willow-tree, 
fallen mile - stone. 

Che wind whistled amid the branch 
es of the 


it seemed like a talking; 


the 
tree It seemed like a song ; 
and Rasmus 
replied, speaking loudly, but no one 
heard, except the tree and the whistling 
wind. 

‘Il am feeling so chilled! 
to go to bed, I think. Sleep! 

And he went, not toward the house, 


toward 


It is time 
sleep!" 
the puddle, where he 
[he rain poured, 
He did 
the 
out over the 


but 
stumbled and fell 
the wind was freezing cold. 


not perceive it; but when sun 


arose, and the crows flew 
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Had his 


head lain where his feet did, he would 


the green duck-weed 


rushes, he awoke, half dead 


never have arisen ; 
would have been his shroud. 

Later in the day, Johanna came to 
the tailor’s house. She was his helper, 
and got him to the hospital. 

We have known each other since 
little children,” 
‘your mother has given me food and 
drink, and I can never repay her kind 


You will get well again, and be a 


we were said she : 


ness 
man 

And it 
But with his health and humor 


was God's will that he should 


liv e. 
it was up and down, 
Swallows and stare came and went, 


and came again; Rasmus became pre 


maturely old, and sat solitary in the 


house, which more and more decayed. 


He was now than Jo- 


poo! poorer 
hanna 


‘You 


if we 


faith,’ she said; 
have not the Lord, what 


You ought to go to the 


D 


have not 
and 
have we? 
sacrament; you have not been there 
since your confirmation, I think.’ 
“Well, what good can it do?” he 
replied 

‘If that is the way you feel, | would- 
Lord does not 
rhink of 
You 


l read 


n't hav you go; the 
desire there unwilling guests. 
and your childhood ! 


May 


your mother 
were then a religious boy. 
youa hymn? 

“What good will it do? 


mus 


said Ras 


‘It always comforts me,” she re- 
plied. 

Johanna, you have g 
Methodist, ! think, 
looking at her with dull, tired eyes. 

And Johanna repeated the hymn ; 
she had no book. 
“ They were pretty words, * he said : 


My head 


said he, 


should 


“but I could n't quite follow 


feels so heavy 


Rasmus was old, nor was Else young 
mention her 
never, She 
unpudent 


any longer should we 


name Rasmus did so 
was a grandmother: an 


little girl was her granddaughter, who 

played among the other children of the 

village. 

along one day, lean 
He Stoppe dto look 


and smiled as 


Rasmus came 
ing upon his stick. 
at the 


old times shone upon his mind, 


( hildre ns play, 
k-lse’s 
him and 


granddaughter pointed at 


shouted, * Old Rasmus! The other 


little girls followed her example, shout 
ing, “ Old Rasmus!” thus pursuing the 
old man. 

dark day, and 


dull 


omes a suNnN\ 


There was a cd Hl. 


more such followed: but after 


dark days, there always « 
one, 


On a beautiful Pentecost morning, 


the church was adorned with green 


foliage, the odor of which pervaded 
the room, and the 


Phe large 


altar were burning ; the sacrament was 


sun shone upon the 


pews. candles upon the 


dispensed; Johanna was among the 


partakers, but not Rasmus Just on 


that morning our Lord had called him 


With God there is mercy and grace 
Many years have since gone. The 


tailor’s house stands there still, but no 


one lives in it it may fall on the first 
Reed and trefoil, have 


puddle. The 


whistles in the old tree ; it seems as if 


stormy night 
overgrown — the wind 


one heard a song; the wind sings it 


the tree tells it If you do not under 
stand it, ask old Johanna, at the poor 
house. 

She lives there ; she sings her hymn 


—the one she sung to Rasmus; she 
thinks about him, prays for him the 
faithful soul! She can tell of the time 
that is’ past the memories that are 
whistled in the old tree. 


Carl Larsen. 
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S the lists of bank presidents re- 
l ceive continual accessions of 


names of men made portly and self- 
satisfied by success as merchants or 
manutacturers, or in some suc h routine 
calling, so bank capital is the accumu- 
lation of profits retired from direct trade 

-capital which, finding no adequate 
employment in enlarging the special 
business in which it was acquired, seeks 
a different and more conservative field. 
and economy are 


Industry, integrity 


said to be the secrets of wealth; but it 


would not very elaborate 


mathematical calculation to prove that, 


re quire a 


as stock in trade for a young man to 
begin life in the business of banking, 
they would not be worth a rush, unless 
first applied for a good many years in 
some other calling. 
Legitimate bank capital represents 
the past rather than the present profit 
ableness of the trade of a« ity. Boston 
affords an example of such an accumu- 
lation of profits, as is shown by the ex 
cess of bank capital over bank de pos 
and in this respect she is the 


Chi 


its there 


very opposite ot o, where the 


ag 
accumulations of the profits of trade in 
the form of bank capital are propor 
smaller than in almost any 
for the reason that the ever 


of trade 


tionately 
other city, 


furnish 


expandi operations 


more profitable employment for money. 


Nevertheless, the 


greater in Chicagt 


protits of banking are 
» than in almost any 
other large city of the Union, excepting 
possibly San Francisco and New Or- 


leans his arises not so much from 
the rates of interest and discount being 
higher than even in other Western 
cities which, by the way, is the fact 


as it does from the activity of trade, 
which absorbs the local capital in other 
branches of business, and leaves bank- 


ing to be done more 


> 


money of depositors, and less on the 


largely on the 


capital of the bankers. 
In the technical language of com- 
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merce and finance, Chicago, being a 


great ‘trade centre,” must also be 


an important ‘currency - distributing 


point;”’ and its importance as a con- 


centrating point for trade may be 


measured and compared with other 
cities by Its position in the exercise of 


banks 


valances in 


the latter function 


keep their 


the cities where the products are sold, 


Country 


large st credit | 


and where the goods bought by the 
Against 


these balances they check to pay tor 


country in return are paid for 
goods, and for currency to move th 
crops 

The position of Chicago as a finan 
these purposes will be 
table, 


bank 


capital to the deposits of both individ 


cial centre for 
best 
comparing — the 


shown by the following 


proportions ot 
and banks in the six 


uals principal 


commercial cities of the Eastern and 
Western States. The 


piled from the reports of the National 


hgures are com 
Banks, made October 3d, 1872; and 
National Banks represent 
thirds of the banking 
pro- 


though the 
only about two 
interest of the cities named, the 
of National Bank capital is 
in them all rhe pro- 


portion 
nearly the same 
portion of capital in National Banks is 
possibly 
and St 


statistics of the 


somewhat less in Cincinnati 
Louis than in Chicago; but the 
proportions of capital, 
deposits, etc., are less accessible in the 
cases of State and private banks, and 
the average proportions of these items 
can be shown as fairly by the National 
Banks of any city as by the whole of 
its banks; 
the National Bank law in regard to the 


keeping of reserve in rede mpuon cities, 


in fact, the requirements of 


makes so intimate a connection be- 
tween the National Banks of the cities 
and the country, that the accumulation 
of country bank deposits, and the con 
sequent importance of the cities as 
currency - distributing points, are more 
National Banks 


fairly shown by the 


alone. 
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Percent ge 
No. of of total de 
City Nat'l Capital and Individual I Deposits of posits to 
Banks surplus posits ther Banks capital and 
surplus 
New York 50 $ 92,163,877 $ 188,526,091 S$ 75,433,20 Be 
Boston 49 6», 5 40,541,919 16,274,345 4 
Philadelphia ) « 75 41 >, 384 " 1,41 
Cimecimnati 5,419,304 2 32 ,o8f 1 
St. Louis 5 15,147 »204, 307 © 
Chicag 19 1 19,469,085 8,071 ,967 
rhe foregoing figures show that in) same banks have what they call 


Chicago the banks hold $2.58 of depos- 
its for every dollar of capital and sur- 
plus —a larger proportion than in any 
other city except New York, where the 
trifle being 


$2.86 of deposits to each dollar of cap- 


ereater, 


proportion is a 
ital and surplus. Here is the secret of 
greater profits of banking in Chicago 
than in other cities: that besides a 
somewhat higher average rate of inter- 
est, caused by the demand for more 
capital to carry on trade, banking is 
done more largely on the capital of de- 
positors than in other cities, 


New York. 


counts and interest 


except 
If the average rate of dis 
in New York were 
equal to that of Chicago, the profits of 
banking in that city would exceed those 
of Chicago. 

The amounts given as the deposits 
of “other 
composed almost entirely of the balan- 


banks, 


indication of the rela- 


banks" are in each case 


ces of country and may be 
taken as a fair 
tive importance of the respective cities 
as currency - distributing points 
It is the 


large cities to make annual contracts 


custom of bankers in all 


with the express companies for the 
transportation of currency between all 
they 


From these contracts it 


points with which have large 
transactions. 
appears that about twenty-five leading 
commercial banks of Chicago transport 
annually between Chicago and New 


York 


over one - half of which comes West to 


about $30,000,000 of currency, 


assist in the movement of the crops, 


and a large part of which flows East 
ward again by the same route when 
the crops have been marketed. But 
besides their “ through contracts "’ be- 


tween Chicago and New York, the 


‘‘local"’ contracts for the transporta- 
tion of currency between Chicago and 
other Western 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, 
Indiana. On local 
tracts, the Chicago banks move curren- 
cy back forth to thei 
bank correspondents in an 


cities and towns in 


Missouri, Illinois, 


and these con- 


and country 
avel ipe 
volume of somewhere near $70,000,- 


The 


comparison of country bank deposits 


000 to $80,000,000 per annum. 


shown by the National Bank reports to 
be held in each city, warrants the be- 
lief that these amounts of currency are 
larger than are moved by the banks of 
New 
York and Boston, and show Chicago to 


any other cities, except those of 


be the third city of the Union in point 
of currency distribution. 

With the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, which must come sooner or 
later, the importance of this function 
of currency distribution will be greatly 
increased. The business of this coun 
try is getting scattered over too wide 
that all banks 
should redeem in as distant a place as 


New Yor k : 


in all parts of the country will continue 


an area to require 


and while many of them 


to keep credit balances there for their 
own convenience, the large amount of 
country bank business already concen 
Chicago 


trated in go indicates it as the 


most important redemption 


west of New York. 


But there is another and more cogent 


agen 5 


reason for its being made one of th 
principal repositories of coin, either be 
after 
that more silver bullion is being pro 


fore o1 resumption, and this is 


duced in Chicago from the reduction of 
ores, than in all the other cities of the 
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United States put together, except San 
Francisco. The business of reducing 
ores in Chicago has now been tried a 
sufficient length of time to demonstrate 
its establishment as one of the most 
profitable industries of the city, and its 
rapid growth points to the probability 
of vastly increased proportions within 


two. There are now three 


a year or 
companies operating reduction works 


in Chicago. During the first ten 


months of 1872 these establishments 
smelted ores at the rate of twelve thous- 
and tons per annum, producing $I1,- 
500,000 of silver bullion; but at the 
close of the year their business had 


been increased so much that they were 


producing silver bullion at the rate of 


$5,000,000 per annum, and the aggre- 
gate capacity of the works has been so 
enlarged that their business will be 
doubled in 1873. One company alone 
has contracted for one - half of the total 
product of ores from the noted Emma 
Mine, at Salt Lake, and will probably 
receive from there and reduce at least 
a hundred thousand tons of ores in 
1873. The total 
bullion in Chicago in 1873 is likely to 
be more, rather than less, than $8,000,- 


product of silver 


000. The only other cities east of 


Colorado where silver 
duced at all, are Newark, New Jersey, 


bullion is pro- 


where the annual product is about 
$2,000,000, and St. Louis, where it is 
about $1,000,000. It will undoubtedly 
be the policy of the railroads to afford 
encouragement, in the of low 


freights, to the reduction of ores ata 


Way 


place distant from the mines, as it gives 
them freight to carry which they would 
not get if the reduction works were in 
the mining country. The freight on 
the ores from Salt Lake to Omaha is 
$12 per ton, and from Omaha to Chi 
cago $5.50 per ton. It will be seen 
that if the expectations of the increase 
of the business in Chicago in 1873 
are realized, the railroads will receive 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 per an- 
num for freight on the ores. 

Between Nevada and Utah on the 


west, and the Lake Superior mines on 


| FEBRUARY, 


the north, Chicago is about as near the 
centre of cheap transportation for ores 
to her reduction works as any point 
that could be designated. The branch 
mints at New Orleans and Dahlonega 
have lately been discontinued —the 
result of the change, during the last ten 
years, of the direction from which we 
our greatest supply of the 
Twenty-five years 


received 
precious metals. 
ago, Georgia and South Carolina were 
the only source of the meagre supply 
of precious metals in the United States. 
After the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, the bullion came to New York by 
sea. But the discovery twelve years 
ago of the Comstock lode of silver, 
made a great change in the manner of 
producing bullion, and created a ne- 
cessity for extensive reduction works 
Then the Pacific Railroad was built, 
and the silver wealth of the mountains 
into “the States" by that 
Chicago is about the eastern 


flowed 
route. 
terminus of cheap transportation by 
rail from the West for a bulky freight 
like ores, which, once loaded upon 
cannot be 
other vehicle for transportation. 

If our National Mint continues the 
coinage of fractional silver — which it 


one of the 


transferred to any 


cars, 


undoubtedly should, as 
most important aids to specie resump 
tion in the United 
States more appropriate for the estab- 
lishment of a branch than Chi- 
This would be indicated by its 


there is no point 


niint 
cago. 
importance as a point of currency dis- 
tribution, as well as its convenience to 
the various silver - producing regions, 
and the facilities for reducing thei 
ores and producing the bullion cheap- 
er than it can be done in the vicinity 
of the mines. 

When bullion is deposited at the 
mint for coinage, the depositor receives 


} 


calls for the corre 


This certifi- 


a certificate which 


sponding value in coin, 
cate goes into bank, and to some ex- 
tent may circulate from bank to bank, 
no demand being made for the coin 
until it is actually required for exporta- 
smaller 


tion or for circulation § in 
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amounts than the certificate. In 1852 
the standard of fineness for the silver 
in the fractional coins of the United 
States was reduced by Congress, so 
that the commercial value of silver in 
the half-dollars, for instance, is about 
six per cent. less than their legal ten- 


der value. The object of this enact- 


ment was to prevent the exportation of 


fracticnal silver coins, which had caus- 
ed great inconvenience. The remedy 
proved effectual, until the suspension 
of specie payments, since which all 
coin has steadily flowed out of the 


But in the progress toward 


country. 


specie payments, this exportation of 


fractional silver coins would cease 
when the premium on gold over green 
backs had fallen to anything under six 
per cent.; and if the coinage of frac- 
tional silver is continued by the Na- 
tional Mint, the coin would begin to 
accumulate in the mint. Fractional 
silver is not now a legal tender for any 
amount over five dollars; but by the 


removal of this limitation of the law, 
and with the establishment of a branch 
mint, Chicago would become the res- 
ervoir for coin to which its position as 
a currency-distributing point entitles it, 
and specie payments in silver coin 
might begin when gold had fallen to 
10514. The bulk 
of silver coin for transportation would 
be of the utmost pre- 


venting any such run for specie as most 


and inconvenience 
importance in 


persons seem apprehensive would im- 
mediately follow 
The effectiveness of this is forcibly il- 
lustrated by the well-known 
how Nicholas Biddle saved the Savan- 
nah Branch of the United States Bank 


years ago, by 


specie resumption. 


from suspension forty 
sending thirty or forty kegs of specie 
down from Philadelphia to tender on 
the $173,000 of its notes, presented in 
one lump by Mr. Conspirator Clark, of 
New York, who found that in drawing 
that much specie he had got an im- 
mense and costly elephant, that must 
be guarded by-a special force and 
transported by 
The fact that 


spec ial 
the sum of $10,000 in 


convevance. 


story of 


silver half-dollars weighs nearly 500 
pounds, avoirdupois, and that the pre- 
sentation of notes of a bank to the 
amount of $40,000 for redemption in 
specie would require that the receiver 
of the specie should bring one, and 
possibly two, good teams of horses to 
carry the ton of silver, to say 
nothing of the delay in counting it out 
to him, are significant of the obstacles 


away 


that might be interposed to the much 


dreaded “runs” for specie, which 
many financiers regard as almost in 
separable from specie redemptions of 
paper money. 

But to return from this digression on 
specie payments as connected with 
Chicago and her position as a curren- 
cy -distributing point, and taking a 
neare! of the 
banking interest, several points of im- 
portance First, 
that including all the various classes of 
banks — National, State-chartered, and 
Savings banks 


by the 


view of the condition 


present themselves: 


the amount of capi- 
tal invested bankers is small: 
second, that even this capital claimed 
by banks operating under State char- 
many only nominal, 


ters is in cases 


and neve! and 
third, that the State laws for the regu 


lation of banking seem to have been 


was really paid in; 


made entirely in the interest of the 
bankers, ignoring the rights of deposi 
None of the banks 


operating under State charters are r 


tors altogether. 


quired to make reports of any kind 
no public officer is authorized to exam 
ine their affairs under any pretext what 
ever; the officers and managers of the 
banks are 
yond the amount of their stock, which 


subject to no liabilities be 
is in most instances ridiculously small 
The Savings bank business, as now 
conducted in Chicago, is specially open 
to all these objections; and the pros- 
pect of evil results likely to grow out 
of the entire absence of laws for the 
protection ot depositors has been great- 
ly increased by an injudicious law, 
passed in March, 1872, known as the 
‘Enabling Act.” Before the adoption 


of the new Constitution of the State in 
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1870, all State banks were chartered 
by special act of the Legislature in 
The privileges granted and 
laid different in the 
case of almost every bank. 
fore difficult to make criticism apply to 
any particular point in these charters 


each case. 
restrictions were 


It is there- 


as originally granted, except the one 
already made, that the charters were 
all framed in the interest of the bank- 
It is no 
injustice to the Legislatures who grant- 


ers and not of the depositors. 


ed these charters from year to year, to 
that of the 
were utterly ignorant of even the first 


Say four - fifths members 
principles of finance or of common 
law ; and that when 


which had been prepared 


a special charter 
by some 
shrewd lawyer on behalf of the parties 
who were to use it, was introduced at 
the tail- end of a session, it was passed 
and 


consideration, gave to 


without 
speculating financiers the privilege of 


receiving other people’s money under 
the corporate name of a bank, and to 
use the funds in any particular line of 
speculation they might find most con- 
ducive to their own profit — insurance 
business, building houses, manufactur- 
ing, speculating in land, building rail- 
in short, to take any risk with 
the money ot depositors, and solely 
for the stockholders, the 


stock in most instances being ridicu- 


roads 
benefit of 


lously small, and controlled by a few 
individuals, who could escape with in- 
significant loss in case their specula- 
tumbled ruin 
The adoption of the new 


tive castles into about 
their ears. 
Constitution stopped the increase of 
these financial letters - of - marque; but 
their procurement had been so easy 
thata great 


were scattered all over the State, and 


number of unused ones 
these were kept legally alive by nomi- 
nal organizations of apocryphal banks 
under their authority, until the great 
flank movement of procuring the Ena- 
bling Act was made by speculators. 
This act the 
change of name and location of all 
State banks, and permits the increase 
or decrease of the capital stock at the 


authorizes unrestricted 


AND BANKING IN 
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pleasure of the stockholders, in any 
amount between $100 and $10,000,000; 
thus giving every financial pirate who 
had money enough to buy a charter, a 
roving commission, and the safeguard 
of liability restricted to stock, which he 
could diminish whenever the financial 
horizon began to darken. 

While it is not the object of this ar 
ticle to make it appear that there is a 
single savings bank of this character 
in Chicago, it is impossible to ignore 
the facts that the Enabling Act has 
been the means of sending, within the 
last year, a great number of charters 
from all parts of the State to Chicago, 
where new banks, equipped with all 
the dangerous 
above described, and exempt from the 


discretional powers 
supervision of any public officer, have 
A number of banks 
already in operation, finding the op- 
that 
done 


been established. 


portunity to buy other charters 


cave them more latitude, have 


so, and have reérganized under new 
names. 
Savings deposits have increased 
rapidly throughout the United States in 
the last year or but in Chicago 
the 
large in the last year, in 
of the large 


to laborers and mechanics employed 


two: 


increase has been exceptionally 
consequence 
sums of money distgibuted 
in the rebuilding of the city. Eighteen 
months ago, the total savings deposits 
of Chicago did 


$6,000,000 ; now 


not greatly exceed 


they are over SI2,- 


000,000. Even this latter amount is 
small compared to the aggregate sav- 
ings of many other cities. Savings in 
Chicago have always been largely in- 
but 


of land rises from year to year, it gets 


vested in real estate : as the value 
beyond the reach of a large class of 
savings depositors, who have no more 
hundred dollars at 


than one or two 


their command. The accumulation of 
savings in Chicago is therefore yet in 
its infancy. The proportions it may 
attain in a few years may be estimated 
San 
got beyond the 
reach of the greatest class of savings 


by the example of Francisco, 


where real estate has 
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depositors, and their money has accu- 


mulated in savings banks to the ag- 
gregate amount of nearly $40,000,000. 
In the consideration of legal measures 
for the protection of the owners of the 
rapidly - increasing 
savings, not only in Chicago, but in 
all American cities, it would obviously 
laws like those 


other States, 


be a mistake to make 


of Massachusetts and 
where there are great accumulations of 
savings. The savings department of 
finances has, within a few years, en- 
tirely outgrown the laws made for its 
The 
mere fact that prov ident institutions in 
New England, having no capital stock 


and being managed by trustees for the 


regulation in any of the States. 


benefit of the depositors only, have 
thus far presented few instances of 


gross mismanagement and few finan- 


cial disasters, is not 
dence that the same system will work 
well in the West, where opportunities 


for speculation are frequent, and where 


conclusive evi- 


every man who has ability enough to 
manage a bank would feel that he was 
wasting it unless he had an interest 
The rapid increase of 


of the 


in the profits. 


savings in all parts country 
is beginning to attract the attention 
different 
men who have large projects of one 
kind or another, and the carrying out 


ot which would be greatly assisted by 


of a class of financiers 


NATIONAI 


Name of Bank 


President 


W F Coolbaugh. 1G A 


J Irving Pierce. I 
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accumulations of 


ashier 
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the control of the immense accumula 
banks. 


other class of trust funds so completely 


tions in savings There is no 
in the control of the trustee, and none 
for which his responsibility to the own- 
ers is so slight, in the way of bonds 


When man 


aged as banks instead of “ provident’ 


given for their security. 


or charitable institutions, there is no 
other way in which the banker can get 
control of so large an amount of de- 
posits on so small a_ pledge of his own 
capital. 


sive policy in the regulation of savings 


A new and more comprehen 


banks seems necessary, and it is possi 
ble that, if National legislation can b« 
constitutionally enacted, it may be re- 
quired, In the mean time the States 
should at least adopt laws with a view 
to keeping the public thoroughly in 
formed of the condition of savings 
banks, by the requirement of frequent 
and by the 
trustworthy bank~- examiners 
should be to 


examinatvions 


reports appointment of 
whose 
duty it make unan- 


nounced from time to 
time. 

The following is a classified list of 
all the National State banks do 


commercial ot 


and 
ing either a savings 


business in Chicago at the close of 


1872, 


showing the year of organization 
the amount of capital and deposits, 
and the names of Presidents and Cash 


ers 
BANKS 


|Capital & Surplus 


Ive 5 
Parsons 


5S'l M Nickerson Lyman J Gage 


Commercial National H F Eames 


German National H Greenebaum 


Corn Exchange Nat’) ] S Rumsey Ors« 
B Blair In 


Mechanics’ }¥ Scammon.. P R 


Merchants National. (¢ 


Tra Holmes J 


1) D Spencer ( 


Manufacturers 
k County 
Fifth National C B Sawyer 
National Bank FE. Schneider 
Northwestern } |. Geo Sturges 
City National D Reed 


Second * } A Ellis Jn 
10 Rutter Thos 
Edwin Maynard 
George Taylor 
ES Stickney 
Geo W Fuller 

J McK Sanger 


l raders 
Nat'l B’k Commerce P C Maynard 
Fourth National H R Payson 
Union Stock Yds N Tucker 
Home National Chetlain 
Central F Endicott 


M D Buchanan 
Herm Schaffner 
n Smith 

De Koven 
Forrest 

A Holmes 
Bulkley 
Isaac G Lombard 
W M Scudder 

Wm ¢ 
A B Miner “ 
P MeGregor 


Oakley 


P Tallman 
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SAV 


Name of Bank President 
State Savings Inst ] ¢ 
German Sav'gs Bank H Greenebaum 
Mer, Far’s & Mech’s P R Westfall 
Prairie St. L & T ¢ 
Commercial Loan ( 
Hibernian Bkg Ass'n J] V Clarke 
I'rust Co S W Rawson 
unty M D Ogden 
Fidelity Jno C Haines 
Bank of Chicago S J] Walker 
The Marine Co of Chi J Y Scammon 
Franklin Bank .. Fernando J: nes 
Chicago Sav’gs Inst'n B W Phillips 
Mechanics J R Shipherd 
Citizens Wm M Mayo E 
State St Sav’gs Bank C N Shipman 
Dime Savings Bank 
City Savings Bank 


Dore ( 


» | W Scoville ( 


Savings deposits held by private bankers 
STATE-CHARTERED 


Name of Bank President 

Mer Sav'g L & T Co Sol A Smith ( 
Hide & Leather B’k!Chas F Gray 1 
International Bank B Lowentha F 
Hibernian Bkg Ass'n J V Clarke 
Bank of Chicago S ] Walker 
Germania Bank C Knoblesdorft 
Franklin Bank Fernando | 
Marine Co of Chicago' ] Y Scammon 


nes 


Understood t 
FOREIGN 


tank of Montreal (branch 


PRIVA' 
lunt, Preston & Kean 
} M Adsit 
Follansbe & Son 


Other Private Bankers 


In the « of the National 
the figures for their capital and surplus 


ase Banks, 
and their deposits are taken from their 
official 


the Currency. 


reports to the Comptroller ot 
For the Savings Banks 
and State-chartered Commercial Banks 
the amount set down under the head of 
taken from 
their books at the dates mentioned, all 
half of De- 
some instances 


Deposits and Capital are 


of which were in the last 
1872. In 
bankers were unwilling to give inform- 


cember, 


ution, and it was necessary to arrive at 
approximations to the real amounts by 


various means. The estimates (mark- 


INGS 


Geo 
© ¢ 


Jn 
W K Reed 


BRANG 


FEBRUARY, 


BANKS. 


Cashier Capital X Surplus 


D Bickford 


A Wise 


Sydney 


y Mycrs 
B Meyer 


lolman Wheeler Fred Meyer 
H 


B Hoswell 


G P Hansen 
Jared Gage 
W H Park 


Samuel S Roge 


S Eddy 
W = junge 
Sabin 

F Nexsen 


B Sabine 


COM MER( 


Cashier 


Hewrotin 
L. I 
AH 


rest 
ffman 


Ham B Dox 
W H Park 

Wm ] Haller 
(rex 


Saml S Kogers 


S Fddy 


Hl BANKS. 


Capit 


ed 
lieved to be nearly correct. From these 
that the 
amount of savings deposits at the close 
lo this 
must be added at least $300,000 which 


in these cases are, however, be 


figures it appears known 


of 1872 was, say, $11,713,000. 


are held by half a dozen private bank- 


ers, who receive and pay interest on 


deposits of this kind, making the grand 
total of 


the close of 


savings deposits in the city at 


Pp 
$12,000,000, and the 


1872 
total of both commercial and savings 
deposits held by corporate banks and 
private bankers, 341,000,000. 


WU’. L. Fawcette. 








ErratuM.— Zhe Capital and Surplus of the Bank of Chicago, acet- 


dentally omitted in the tables on the opposite page, should be given at $115,- 


000.00. 














THE AMERICAN BONAPARTES., 


THE 


” HE death of the Emperor Louis 

a Napoleon revives for a time the 
and the alarm- 
Madame 
Patterson Bonaparte recalls a memora- 


history of his family 
ing illness at Baltimore of 
ble incident in the history of the same 
family ; 
the American branch of the family 
may have an interest at this time. 

The great Emperor Napoleon |. had 
four brothers — Joseph, Lucien, Louis, 
and Jerome ; and three sisters— Eliza, 
Pauline, and Caroline—the eight mem- 
bers of the family being for nearly a 


quarter of a century conspicuous in the 


history of Europe. Of these, beside 


the Emperor, Joseph became King of 


Naples, and 


Spain ; 


subsequently 
Louis was made King of Hol- 
Murat, 
was made King of Naples, and Jerome 


land ; husband of Caroline, 
was made King of Westphalia, a king- 
dom created for him. 

Jerome, the youngest of the family, 
was born in Corsica, 
1784, at 
I-mperor was at the military school at 


December 15, 
which time his brother the 
Paris, having been transferred there 
In 1793, the family, 


having left Corsica, took up a resi- 


from Brienne. 


dence at Marseilles, and soon after 


moved to Paris. Jerome was appoint- 
ed to the navy 


1801 he 


at an early age. In 
accompanied his sister Pau- 


line, who had married General Le- 


clerc, to the French colony of San Do- 
which Lecler made 


mingo, of was 


Governor. His stay was short, and on 
his return he was given command of a 
and sailed for 


corvette Martinique, 


and cruised in the West Indies until, 
in the summer of 1803, he proceeded 


to New York. 


nineteen years of age. At that 


He was then less than 
time 


his brother was filling the measure of 


The student 
of 1783 had become the hero of Tou- 


the world’s attention. 
lon, in December, 1793; the husband 


of Josephine, in March, 1796; the con- 


AMERICAN 


and therefore a brief sketch of 


King of 


BONAPARTES. 


Italy, 
Egypt and Syria, 1797-99: 


queror of 1796; conqueror of 
first con 
sul, December, 1799 ; crossed the Alps 
and victor at Marengo, 1800; com- 
pelled the recognition of the Batavian, 
Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Ligurian re 
1801; 
France, 1801 ; 
then 
exercising absolute power, preparatory 


publics, restored religion to 


consul for ten years, 


and for life, in 1802: and was 
to declaring the empire, in 1803. The 
brother of a man who was thus con- 
spicuous before the world, could not 
fail to have attracted attention any- 
where, and particularly in the United 
States, where the popular sympathy 
for the French republic had followed 
the semblance of republicanism repre- 
sented by the and _ victorious 


After New 
York some time, Jerome turned his 


great 
general. remaining in 
steps towards the national capital, and 
was everywhere met with profuse hos- 
pitality and cordial welcomes. In time 


he reached Baltimore, where he was 
the recipient of social hospitalities ot 
While here he met 


Patterson, then seven 


the choicest kind. 
Miss Elizabeth 
teen years of age, and daughter of a 


William 


She was highly educated, 


wealthy retired merchant, 
Patterson. 
and was a lady of many natural ac- 
complishments She was not only 
handsome, but 
that 


some of her 


very fascinating ; and 
in a conversation with 
belles of the 
city, she declared, laughingly, her pur 


it is said 
associate 
pose to win the gallant Frenchman 


when he should arrive in Baltimore. 
Shortly after his arrival he made the 
acquaintance of the lady; and whether 
she actually laid siege to his heart on 
not, certain it is that after a very brief 
acquaintance he proposed for het 
hand and was accepted. In a few 
weeks, on Christmas eve, 1803, h« 

was married 


Catholi 


then nineteen years old 
at Baltimore, in the Roman 


Cathedral. The ceremony was pel 
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formed by Bishop Carrol, then the 
only bishop of that church in the Uni- 
ted States. The marriage 
however, so hastily matured that all 


was not, 
the necessary legal precautions could 
not be taken. A marriage contract 
was prepared by no less a person than 
the Hon. Alexander J. Dallas, of 
Pennsylvania, who was subsequently 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
Madison. The itself 


witnessed by a large concourse of pet 


marriage was 
sons, including the mayor of Balti- 
more and various officials of the city, 
state, and national governments. The 
marriage was by no means private; 
the parties to it sought to make it as 
public as it was possible. 

In the Consul of 
France had become practically Dicta- 
tor. He 
himself and his family. 


mean time the 


had become ambitious for 
Though bear- 
ing the title of Consul, he assumed the 
imperial dignity for himself and his 


He had 


undertaken, as chief of the family and 


wife, and for all his kindred. 


as ruler of France, to direct the mat 
riages of his own and his wife's family. 
He had in 
ther Louis to 


1802 compelled his bro- 
marry Hortense Beau- 


harnais, the daughter of Josephine 
both 


unavailingly 


by her first 
bitterly but 
the alliance, which 


marriage ; parties 
protesting 
against to them 
was one of lifelong sorrow and regret. 
He had married his sister Pauline to 
General Le Clerc, in 1801, and 
them to San 
scandal about that beautiful and vola- 
tile lady. 


1802, a widow of twenty-two years of 


sent 
Domingo to prevent 


She returned in November, 


age, and of a disposition for gaycty 
that had 
hastened, in the summer of 1803, to 


recognized no limits. He 


marry her to Prince Camille Borghese. 


In 1803 his brother Lucien married, 


without his consent, the widow Jou- 


berton, when desired he 


Napoleon 
should 
order to ally the family with royalty. 


marry a German princess, In 


For this conduct Lucien was excluded 
from the list of princes of the empire, 


and from the succes Hardly had 
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the affair of Lucien passed away when 


the news was received of the mar- 
riage of Jerome to an untitled lady of 
republican America. The rage of the 


Consul was unbounded. Napoleon's 
own marriage was never solemnized 
being a 
But he had re- 
restored religious 
France, had made the 
Catholic Church the 


country. He 


by any religious ceremony, 
mere civil contract. 
cently worship in 
and Roman 
church of that 
had formally entered 
into a concordat with the Pope; he 
had succeeded in having his uncle cre- 
ated a cardinal: and he was too much 
committed, at least to the forms of re- 
ligion, and too anxious to command 
the respect of the royal families of 
Europe, among which he hoped to in 
clude his own, to treat this marriage 
with contempt. 


to the 


He therefore appealed 
Pope to annul the marriage 
Pending this application, events were 
On the 18th of May, 1804, 


he proclaimed 


hurried. 
himself Emperor of 
France. The Pope in the mean time 
had declined to set aside the marriage 
at Baltimore, declaring it valid in every 
respect. Jerome was under age when 
he contracted the marriage, and by 
the French law he was subject to his 
mother as the head of the family. By 
the same law, a marriage of a minor 
not formally objected to by the mother 
or father for one year, became valid. 
Jerome remained in the United 
States for more than a year after his 
marriage, and in the spring of 1805, 
with his wife, sailed for Europe in an 
American ship owned by his father- 
in-law — the “ Erin.” ‘The vessel pro- 
Then 
purposed voyage was known, and the 


ceeded to Lisbon, in Portugal. 


Emperor had issued orders forbidding 
their landing at any port in France, or 
in the port of any government then 
French control. At 
Jerome left the “ Erin” 
to Paris, intending personally to plead 


under Lisbon, 


and proc eeded 


with the Emperor for the recognition 
He directed that the 
with his wife, who was in del 


of his marriage. 
“« Evin,” 


icate health, should sail from Lisbon 
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to Amsterdam, where he expected to 
meet her with the Emperor's pardon 
and recognition. The parting at Lis- 
bon was a distressing one. It was 


their last. Never again did they ex- 
change a word. Instéad of finding the 
Emperor tractable, Jerome found him 
more obdurate than ever; and when 
he told him 


the ocean on her way to Amsterdam, 


that his wife was then on 


the Emperor sent peremptory orders 
to that port prohibiting her leaving th« 
Jerome, willingly or unwillingly, 
Paris. He 


as is known, made any attempt to join 


ship. 
remained in never, so far 
his wife. Dazzled by the grandeur of 
the empire, and of the imperial stat 
and dignities enjoyed by his family, he, 
like a weak 


mitted to the commands of his brother. 


creature as he was, sub- 


Bourrienne, the private secretary of 
Napoleon, in his Memoirs of the Em- 
peror, does not give Jerome a 
high 


the impression that Napoleon thought 


vers 


character, and does not givs 


very well of him. He writes thus of 


him 


Jerome w at Brest. in the rank of 


| aissea He launched into expens« 


far beyond what his fortune or his pay could main 


tain. He often drew upon me for sums of money 


which the First Consul paid with much unwilling 


ss. One of his letters, in particular, excited Na 


leon’s anger. ‘The epistle was filled with accounts 


the entertainments Jerome was giving anc 


ving, and ended by stating that he should drav 


me for seventeen thousand francs lo this Bon 


arte wrote the following reply 


*] have read your letter, Monsieur Il’ Enseigne 


Vaisseau, shall be glad to hear that you 


are studying, on beard your corvette, a profess 


which you ought t nsider as your road to glory 


have some consolatory re 


\ 
Die young, and I shall 
flections ; but 


if live sixty without having 


served your country, and without leaving behine 


you any honorable recollections, y had better n 
have lived at all 

Jerome never fulfilled the wishes 
who always called him a little profligate 
nduct was often a source of 
Westphalia 
n forget that he was her king: and his 


surname him Heli 


his earliest years, his cx 
vexation to his brother and his famliy 
will not sux 
subjects did not without reason 


gabalus in Miniature 


work 


Bourrienne speaks of Jerome as_ the 


In another part of the same 


“most worthless "’ member of the fam 
ily. This last opinion was expressed 


while Jerome was Kin 
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Patter- 
from the 


time, Madame 
Bonaparte, excluded 
Dutch capital, turned her ship's course 


In the mean 


son 


She reached there 
some time in June, and took up het 


towards England. 


residence at Camberwell, not far from 
On the 7th of July, 1805, 
was born to her a son, who was in due 


London. 


time christened by the name of Jerom« 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Napoleon, having been unable to 
obtain the Pope's decree setting aside 
Jerome's marriage to Miss Patterson, 
rhe 


imperial decree was dated March 21, 


took upon himself that authority. 


1805, just before the young couple had 
sailed from the United States. Jerome, 
when he went to Paris, was confronted 
by this imperial order, from which 


there was no appeal. He had either 


to submit or join his wife in exile from 
France; and, to his disgrace, he ac 
cepted the fate prescribed for him by 
Madame Pat- 


terson Bonaparte remained some time 


his imperious brother. 


in England, and then with her son re- 
turned to Baltimore. 

The imperial purpose to elevate the 
Bonaparte family by titular dignities 
March, 1806, 
the oldest brother, Joseph, was made 
King of Naples. Eliza 


who had married Bacciocho, was in 


was soon gratified. In 
Bonaparte, 


March, 1805, made Princess of Lucca 
and Piombino, and, later, Grand Duch- 
ess of Louis was made 
King of 1806. 
Borghese was made Duchess of Guas- 
1806. 


Grand 


Tuscany. 
Holland in Pauline 


tella in Caroline, in 1806, was 


made Duchess of Cleves and 


Berg; and two vears later her hus- 
band, Murat, was made King of Na- 
In December, 1805, Napoleon 
elector, King 
and Eugene Beauharnais, 
son of Josephine, was married to the 
Maximillian I. At the 
he made Duke Frederick, 
king, by the title of 
and selected the Princess 


ples. 
made Maximillian, the 


of Bavaria; 


daughter of 
same time 
of Wurtemburg, 
Frederick L., 
Catherine, daughter of Frederick, as 
the wife of Jerome. Bernadotte, who 
had married a Miss Clery, of Mar- 


villes, sister of the wil f loseph, was 
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made Prince of Corvo, and subse- 
quently became King of Sweden. The 
whole family, including the children 
of Josephine, were now ennobled. Two 
brothers and the husband of one sis- 
ter were kings. Hortense was a queen; 
and Eugene was married to the daugh- 
ter of a king. The other sisters were 
grand duchesses. Lucien was in dis- 
grace, and abandoned France, while 
Jerome was held captive in order to be 
married to the daughter of another 
king. This was not, however, enough 
to fill the ambition of the Emperor. 
He had no son of his own, and he 
sought to establish 


kings through his brothers and sisters. 


several lines of 
Therefore he created a new kingdom. 
By his own decree he took a number 
of the smaller states of Germany, and 
portions of others, and declared it the 
kingdom of Westphalia. By making 
the ducal and electoral houses of Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemburg royal, 
he attached them to his side in the 
struggle against the coalitions of the 
greater powers of Europe against him. 
Subsequently, his brothers proved val- 
ueless to him, and he discarded Jo- 
sephine, for the double purpose of hav- 
ing an heir and to form a personal alli- 
ance with the imperial family of Austria. 

Jerome remained a virtual but pos- 
sibly not 
He was unquestionably attach- 
The 


magnificence of the empire, with its ex- 


very unhappy prisoner at 
Paris. 


ed to his wife, but he was weak. 


travagance and its personal advant- 
ages, were all powerful with him ; and 
he accepted his fate without any seri- 
ous effort to avert 
Westphalia, and in the succeeding 


month married to the Princess 
Frederica Catherine, of Wurtemburg, 


who at that time was twenty-four vears 


was 


of age, he being one year younger. 
The capital of his kingdom was at 
Cassel, where he lived in a constant 
broil with his subjects, hated and de- 
spised by them, and using his royalty 
only as a means of living in his usual 
extravagant if not more objectionable 
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it. On the 8th of 
July, 1807, he was proclaimed King of 
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In 1813, after the Russian cam- 
paign, Napoleon was deserted by the 
German kings he had made. The 
allies soon took possession of the terri- 
tory of the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and Jerome retired from the throne. 
After Napoleon's return from Elba, in 
1815, Jerome hastened to join him, 


sty le. 


and accompanied him in that brief 
campaign, fighting at Waterloo. 

By his second marriage Jerome had 
three children : Jerome Napoleon, bern 
in 1814; Mathilde, born in 1820; and 
Napoleon Jerome, born in 1822. The 
eldest of these died unmarried in 1847; 
Mathilde married a Russian prince, 
and 
Napoleon Jerome, called Prince Napo- 
leon, married a daughter of Victor 
Emanuel, of Italy, and has several 
The 


erica Catherine died in 1835. 


from whom she was divorced ; 


children living. Princess Fred- 


During the married life of Jerome, 


ig 
Madame Bonaparte made no other 
claim upon him than was presented 
by her indignant silence. She visited 
Europe several times, travelling on the 
It is related that Jerome 


Catherine, 


continent, 


and his wife, Frederica 
were in the Florentine gallery on one 
noticed that the 


ex-king was intently staring at some 


occasion, when she 
person on the other side of the room, 
and that he was intensely agitated and 
Placing her hand 


extremely pale. 


upon his arm, she asked what was the 


matter was he ill, ot what had 
alarmed him? She had to repeat her 
questions more than once, when 


he answered, ** That lady is she who 


was my wife.’ Madame Bonaparte, 
wholly unaware of his presence, had 
visited the gallery on the same day, 
and had met her husband face to 
Not a word was spoken, nor 
and they 
That 


was the first and only time they had 


face. 
sign of recognition given ; 


passed each other as strangers. 


met, since he had left her on board 
the * Erin’ 
meet her at Amsterdam, in the sum- 
Jerome immediately quit 


at Lisbon, promising to 


mer of 1805. 
Florence. 











1873.| 


The boy Jerome, son of a French 


prince, who was also a German king, 


born in England of an American 
mother, bore a strong resemblance to 
the Emperor Napoleon. The mother, 
during her stay in England, made a 
noble struggle to maintain her conju- 
gal rights and the rights of her son. 
She found many partisans and friends. 
The Pope, from first to last, defended 
her marriage. No threats or interces- 
sions of Napoleon could obtain a papal 
decree annulling the union. In time 
Napoleon found himself at war with all 
Europe. He had not only to defend 
himself, but his brothers and the other 
puppets whom he had made kings. 
He was forever at war. The respite 
purchased by his alliance with Austria 
was a short one. ‘To have been of aid 
to him it should have taken place be- 
fore he had so reduced and exhausted 
Austria as to render her an additional 


burden upon him. Madame Bona- 


placed her son at the best 


and ata later pe- 


parte 
schools in Europe, 
riod returned with him to the United 
States. His education was continued 
in this country, and in 1826 he was 
graduated at Harvard University, and 
there studied law. While at Cambridge 
he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Susan Mary Williams, daughter of Mr. 
Benjamin Williams, of Roxbury, Mass- 
achusetts. She lady of great 
wealth. Bonaparte had inherited the 
estate of his grandfather Patterson ; 


Was a 


and the two fortunes of husband and 
wife rendered him one of the richest 
men of his day. He never entered 


upon the practice of law, or engaged in 


any business save the management of 


estate. Shortly after his 


marriage he visited France, and dur- 


his large 


ing the reign of Louis Philippe was 
permitted to reside in Paris, he assum- 
ing for the time the name of Patter- 
son. During his repeated residences 
in Europe he met his father, who re- 
ceived him with personal kindness. 
Though treated in the most intimate 
manner by his father, the result of dis- 


cussions on family matters has never 
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been made public. The young Jerome 
attracted attention everywhere in Eu- 
rope, because of his striking resem- 
blance to the late Emperor. He is 
described as having had all the mark- 
- the heavy, 
square-built frame, the Corsican com- 


ed features of Napoleon 


plexion, dark eyes, and general ex- 
After the revolution of 1848, 
Mr. Bonaparte was received by the 


pression. 


Prince-President Louis Napoleon, and 
subsequently was with his son a guest 
at the imperial palace. 

rhe first Emperor Napoleon provid- 
ed that, failing children of his own, 
the succession was to be in the child- 


ren of Louis, and next in the line of 


Jerome, thus excluding the sons of 
Lucien. l.ouis Napoleon, son of Louis 
and Hortense, upon succeeding to the 
empire in 1852, confirmed this decree 
of his uncle; and hence, as at that 
time Louis Napoleon was not married, 
the family of Jerome was in the next 
line of succession. A family council 
was held shortly after the restoration 
of the empire in 1852, at which the 
claim of Madame Bonaparte for recog- 
nition as the lawful wife of Jerome, 
and her son as the lawful heir of his 
father, was presented and considered. 
The ex-king, Jerome, who had return- 
ed to France, and had been made a 
Marshal of the Empire and Chief of 
the Senate, was present at this coun- 
cil. It is understood that he opposed 
any decree giving his American mar- 
that with the 


He also re- 


riage precedence over 
Princess of Wurtemburg. 
fused his consent to any recognition of 
the family in Baltimore by any other 
that of Patterson. An 
effort was aghin made to obtain from 


name than 


Rome an order annulling the mar- 
riage of 1803, but it was again firmly 
refused. This council resulted in a de- 
cree declaring that the son of that 
marriage and his descendants were 
entitled to the name of Bonaparte, but 
he was not to be regarded as one of 
the imperial family, nor entitled to 
any rights of succession to his father. 


At this tial, Prince Napoleon and 
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the Princess Mathilde were represented 
by M. Allon, and Mr. Jerome Bona 
parte by M. Berryer. Upon the judg- 
ment of the Council, which was on the 
4th of July, 1856, the Emperor, Louis 
Napoleon, wrote: ‘“ His Majesty the 
Emperor, by his conduct toward the 
Mademoiselle Patter 
detet 


descendants of 


son since the judgment was 
mined, thought it right to prove that 
he did not consider them even as be- 
longing to his family c77é/e." 

In 1859 Mr. Bonaparte presented a 
claim for a share of the property of 
Cardinal Fesch, his 


which claim was rejected by a family 


paternal uncle 


council held in December of that year. 

Disappointed and distressed by thes« 
decisions, the brave woman who for 
half a century had endured the great 
wrong, did not abandon the contest, 
and as hopefully declared her purpose 
to continue her demands until justice 


was secured. In 1860 her husband 
died; and now, though in the mean 


time Louis Napoleon had married and 


had an heir, there was still a right of 


succession as between her son and the 
only surviving son of her husband by 
his second marriage. She again pre- 
sented her claims, again employing the 
services of the great French advocate, 
M. Berryer. <A _ family 


again convened, and the now venera 


council was 


crossed the ocean to be 


Asking nothing for 


ble widow 
present In person. 
herself except such justice as might 
benefit her son and grandson, she de- 
manded recognition as the widow of 
her husband, and for her son the suc 

cession as heir to his fathet The op- 
posing parties were present personally 
and by counsel. From a report of the 


take the 


from the speech of M. Berryer 


case we following extracts 


Mademoiselle Patters vas young; she w 


the enj 


guidance of her 


yment of ever when, under the 
father, and in the fulfillment of every 
legal requirement of her untry, she bound her life 
to that of the brother of the First Consul \ 
Mademviselle 


repudiatec The han 
I 


little time passed, and Patterson 


found herself abandoned 


solemn oath had placed in hers was 


which a 


to be given to another Thence cforth she withdrew 


fl } t he thin the pr 
y and auty within I 
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tecting shadow of her father’s house—the inviolable 
asylum of her humiliation and abandonment 
‘There she waited; and on the very day wher 
ut length the death of the Prince creates for her 
f her rights 


evitimate occasion for the declaration 


she mes from her retreat Fifty-five years has 


she been sustained by her brave maternal love, an 

the noble pride of a life withouta stain. She « 
cean, she appears before this august « a 

lemands of you the vindication of her honor 


he establishment of her child in the posit 


thus concluded his address 


supply 
You 


nan This is my wl 


the arguments which I may 


will read what I have not 
this case as | have entrusted 
istice & iw 
and replaced 
mes t 
what I hop It is a great 


uaranty fort n, it is a magnificent sight t 


see the effort 


fall before t massive renity 


expedients of arbitrary power 

{ judges 
just claims vanish 
I 


That of entertained 


Yes, that will be I take pleasure 
n expecting 
. I have 
1 not leave it without 
carrying th me elin f respect for law, and 
f confiden: i judges, which an experience 


f fitty years | iirmed in my heart 


Upon this demand there was no 
formal judgment, thereby leaving the 
judgments in 1856 and 1859 still in 
force. 

On the 17th of June, 1870, wanting 
than a month to complete his 
65th year, Mr. Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
He left one 


son, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. This 


less 
parte died in Baltimore. 


gentleman was born in Baltimore in 


and in time entered Harvard 
College After 
versity, he was appointed by the Presi 


dent a cadet at West Point, where he 


1832, 
two years at the Uni- 


was graduated in the class of 1852. He 
Was appointed to a lieutenancy in the 
army, but after, France 
father, he 

appointment in the 


soon 


visiting 
was tendered an 


French 


with his 
army, 
which he accepted, first resigning his 
appointment in the United States. In 
1853-5 he served in the war of the 
Crimea, and was present at the siege 
of Sebastopol. He has since been ad- 
rank. In 1858 he 


vanced in visited 
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his relatives in Baltimore. He is con- 
sidered a man of ability, but has not 
so far made himself conspicuous by 
any presentation of his claims unde 
his grandfather's rank. He 
ing in the army during the war be- 


1870, and 


was ser\ 


tween France and Prussia in 
resigned after the deposition of the 
Emperor. Until his father's death, he 
of course Was not the representative of 
his grandmother's claims. ‘The expul- 
sion of the Emperor and his father's 
death occurred about the same time 
He is now residing in Baltimore with 
Since then the Bonaparte 
been considered 


rhe Emperor, Louis 


his wife. 


dynasty has over- 
thrown forever. 


Napoleon, having died before the resto- 
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ration of the Bonapartes, the succes- 
sion to the throne will rest between the 
Prince Imperial, born in 1856; Prince 
Napoleon, son of Jerome, born in 1822 ; 
and Jerome Napoleon, born in Balti- 
more in 1832, and grandson of Jerome 
and Elizabeth Patterson. 

In the Madame 


parte, born in 1785 or 1786, still lives. 


mean time Bona 
| pon the death of her son, followed so 
quickly by the overthrow of the Bona 
she did 


She yet clings to 


parte family in France, not 


abandon all hope. 
the that 
will, 


overruling justice 
ot 


and that the im 


idea an 


in the person her grandson, 


vindicate her name 
perial purple will yet be worn by her 
descendant 


H 


Sheahan, 


oGdy 


hastly 1 


versoon 


es behind you and the pines 


ing « 
arms lic 


4 weary 


that ba 


ind out 


wandering lost the way 
s 


And melt upon the glistening bay 


Like breath upon a polished glass 


und go, fair, restless things, 


They come 
With spectral forms and shadowy wings, 
So shy of reefs, so coy of winds, 

You hail them not with noisy shout, 

But whispered call or beck of hand, 


lo ask, “ What news from Goblin - land ? 


have died, 


1 she ymuld 


Or should have slept forevermore, 


Dear love, I know 


Unmoved by touch or sigh of tide 


Or waves that drift upon the shore; 
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You mixed the draught I drained the cup, 
And my two hands were folded up; 
I meant to never move or thrill; 

But the sea - waves were all so loud, 
rheir thunder shook me where I lay, 


And scattered foam upon my shroud 


You should have borne me far away, 
Into some lone and slumbrous dell, 
Where darkness stood as sentinel 

And sluggish winds throbbed forth a knell 
Vou should have told yon magnet star 

lo shine not on my closed eyelids; 
Forbade the breeze to come from fa 
With messages from Katydids, 

And tender touch and blandishment ; 
here should have been no call of shell 
fo sound and sound and break the spell, 
No riftless beach so tempting white 

Phat spectral hands reach up and writ 


Resurgam for a soul content 


I saw the ship that came for thee 

I saw her rise, and stoop, and hide; 

She leered upon the low black lea, 

And leaned against the masking tick 

I saw her white steps on the sea: 

You deemed my pulseless heart had died 

‘Sleep long,”’ you said, ** that T may rove 

And sing of thee in cadence fine; 

I knew I was not dead, dear love, 


And vet I did not make a sign 


lhis well her sombre spirit suits,” 

You said, and then you wandered henc« 
The sea and sky, like two sweet mutes, 
Did spe ik in their dumb eloquence e 

The stars did dawn in mystic groups, 

In clusters white conversed of me; 
‘She is not dead her spirit droops,” 


I heard them singing to the sea 


In climes beyond the sea we loved, 
In lands that we did see in dreams, 
Your songs are solemnly approved ; 


\ hero thou, with scars and seams 


They call thee brave, and great, and wise 
With sombre thoughts I crush my face ; 


I strive to look in mild surprise; 


I try to read with sober grace 
But why dost thou turn grieved and pale ? 


I am as dead —I tell no tale! 
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I know, when moons are pale and chill, 
And stars look blank with stony eyes, 
Phat women do go mad, and fill 

rhe wild earth with their frenzied cries 
But come, thou fearless! pass, and go! 


I could not help my heart, you know 


My heart, that would not break nor clic 


I cannot help that it doth glow, 
And flutter sweet, and softly thrill; 
Yet none but thou and I shall know 
See! all beneath is safe and still; 
My smiling lips I cover well; 

I cover up my tell-tale eyes 

My lips are sealed as with a spell ; 


Fear not the peril of my sighs 


My heart is full of hope and light; 

I have some dreams you may not know 
Bui let me keep thy form in sight, 

And where thou goest let me go 

We walked together many a year ; 

We stood together heart to heart 4 

It would be cold to leave me here! 
Beloved! ah, we cannot part! 

With thee I stepped on many a thorn, 


rhe rude rocks pierced my tender fee 
My spirit wailed at slight and scorn, 
And yet to walk with thee how sweet! 
But thou hast found the winged steed 
That bears thee ‘mong the charmed host 
May I not follow where you lead, 


Save as a solitary ghost ? 


Dear love, thy giddy flights I ‘ll share 


I ‘ll wander up among the stars ; 

I'll bind them in my lonesome har, 
And press them o’er my sad heart's s« 
11] wander when the evening's flush 
Is poured upon the twilight dim, 

And many a dainty cloud will blush 
lo tind me floating on its brim; 

1°ll watch the angel of the night 

Let down the sunset’s burning bars, 

Then see him stand on yon dark height 
And beckon to the waiting stars ; 

[ ‘ll search the world for pictures rare, 
And hang them in poetic frames; 

I “ll see things brighter than they are, 

And call them all by other names ; 
I'll press the heavenly lyric strings 
Until the notes like life - drops start ; 

I ‘ll say the saddest, tenderest things, 


Of ruined love and broken heart 
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Dear love, my wings are plumed to - day! 


No more I walk the dismal earth, 

But upward where the lightnings play 

My soul has found a nobler birth 

Life’s common cares and aims are gone 
No more of platitudes ol woe; 

Through fading light and breaking dawn, 
Where’er thou goest I will go 


Winnie 
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5 lee design of this article is to furnish, amous for her institutions 
what has never vet been written, 
detailed and connected History of the 


University of Chicago, from 


The 


supporte 


the present time 
be ot interest ndowment, 
LLAKESIDE, for this re 
that the time has now come to this « 
isa nation, when, having emerged 
its early struggles and absorptic 
incident to the establishment of 
interests and rudimental 
tion Of Wise 
the necessity 
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this country have onl rading cities, and hat his char 


in this respect differ but in degree from the been ack lished 


n the 
iborigines of this country and the ancient worthy 


heathen of the Old World.’ While this 


may be true in general,it ‘ recorded, 


to be compared with 


stitutions of Europe; indeed, uttempt 
has hardly been a and it is only of 
however, with pride, that Chicago is begin late years that a rivalry 


between this and 
ning to exhibit an ambition to become as the old 


country, in affording educational 
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facilities, has been tht possible al history eng 
though this is not a matter of surprise when ideas, namely 
those the government 


that a number of 
l m of the su 


} 
is remembered 
nstitutions are the outgrowth hive cen 
ses of nati 
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uries, while 
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city, should partake of its spirit, and, rising 
with it, exert an influence upon the entire 
State, whose welfare was a part of the very 
life of this great statesman. His original 
intention, however, was that this institution 
should be under the care of and fostered by 
the State of Illinois. In accordance with 
these views, in the year 1854 Mr. Douglas 
made public his willingness to donate ten 
acres of the beautiful grove lying upon the 
lake shore, and now included in the south 
ern portion of the city, as a site for such 
whenever 


an stitution, or one similar, 


suitable parties should come forward to 
accept it and take the proper steps toward 
the erection of a becoming building. At 
this same time, it happened that the Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Burroughs had recently been in 
duced by the friends of Shurtleff College, 
at Upper Alton, Illinois, to resign the pas 
torate of the First Baptist Church of Chi 
cago for the purpose of assuming the pres 
Having his 


idency of that institution. 


attention thus directed toward the matter 
of education and educational institutions, 
Dr. Burroughs began to query in his own 
mind whether Chicago did not present a 
much more promising field in which to es 
tablish a college or university than that o¢ 
cupied by Shurtleff College; and very 
wisely concluded that, located in this city, 
it would be much easier to clothe it with 
the elements of success. Learning then 
the mind of Mr. 


evening in 


Douglas on the subject, 


on an November, 1855, Dr. 
Burroughs, introduced to the Senator by 


Hon 


the University’s earliest, most constant, and 


Thomas Hoyne of this city, one of 


most faithful friends, proposed to him that 
he should donate the property referred to 
for the establishment of a university, to be 
so organized that the Baptist denomination 
should have the leading representation in 
its affairs in certain respects, as is the anal- 
ogous case with many colleges and univer 
sities in the country, but yet so chartered 
that it should be forever free, in every es 
sential particular, to all religious denomi 
nations Mr. Douglas, therefore, after 
mature deliberation, abandoned his origi 


nal ideas of State patronage, and, on the 


second day of April, 1856, in the city of 


Washington, D. C., conveyed to Dr. Bur- 
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roughs the proposed site, to be by him held 
in trust for the future University, Mr. Doug 
las making only the single stipulation that 
one hundred thousand dollars should be 
immediately provided with which to com 

mence the erection of a suitable building 
A faithfulness, however, to the facts of the 
case, makes it proper here to state that, ow 

interest, at the time, of 


ing to the divided 


the Baptist Church between their various 
institutions already established in this and 
neighboring States, this enterprise did not 
receive from the leaders of that denomina 
tion a hearty support indeed, was looked 
upon in many influential quarters in that 
church with absolute disfavor and opposi 
tion; as, in the words of Dr. Burroughs, 
when speaking of those early days, “ In 
any denominational convention which could 
secured, the 


have been proposition for 


university at Chicago would have been 


overwhelmingly negatived. It could only 


start by the independent acts of individu 
als, and rise, if at all, by intrinsic merit.’ 

rhe University charter, as before inti 
mated, gives to the Baptist denomination 
the leading representation, but yet leaves 
its privileges and honors open to all; its 
Boards of Trustees and Regents, and its 
Professorships, being open to representatives 
from any religious denomination. In the 


words of the charter, “* Otherwise than 


that the majority of the Trustees and the 
President of the University shall forever be 
of the same religious denomination as the 
majority of this corporation, no religious 
test or particular religious profession shall 
ever be held as a requisite for admission to 
any department of the University, or for 
election to any professorship or other place 
of honor or emolument in it; but the same 
shall be open alike to persons of any reli 
gious faith or profession."’ ‘To quote the 
exact words of President Burroughs, in the 
December number of rhe Volante,” the 
organ of the University, “ In receiving the 
property from Mr. Douglas, it was stipula 
ted only that the work should go forward 
promptly, and that, while a leading repre 
own 


sentation might be secured to my 


church, there should yet be no exclusive 
denominational control, but a fair place 


given to all churches, and to men of no 
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church, who might choose to codperate. It 
will be seen that the charter of the Univer 


sity is conformed to this agreement, as has 


also been, I believe, the composition of the 


Board of Control, and of the Faculties, 
during the history of the University thus 
far. It will be bad faith 


well as the living, and, I believe, a mis 


to the dead, as 


take of the best way of adjusting denomi- 
national relations to colleges in this country, 
if different counsels ever prevail. A nar- 
row sectarianism may find such a policy 
better suited to its ends; but sectarianism 
has yet to show that it has ever gained any 
thing, even forthe church which it assumes 
to serve, while it has often sacrificed what 


is best in the progress and influence of 


colleges, to its own bigotry and _ selfish 
ness.”” 

This arrangement, as the basis of an ed 
ucational institution, is by no means un 
usual or experimental, but is the outgrowth 
educators and the 


of the experiences of 


friends of education in many places. There 
are three main foundations for a college on 
university, namely: the State, some one re 
ligious denomination, or absolute indepen 
dency. State educational institutions have 
been in some few cases successful, but such 
a period has usually been brief, owing to 
the growth into its affairs of disturbing and 
blighting political influences. Independent 


institutions of learning, especially those 
seeking to become of the higher class, and 
consequently requiring large endowments, 
have almost invariably proven dismal fail 
ures, for the simple reason that they have 
no special patronage, no * backers,”’ no 
fields in which to forage. And even when 
ample endowments have been secured, the 
prosperity of the institution has often been 


interrupted or totally destroyed by conten- 


tions between rival religious denominations 
in an unholy endeavor to secure control of 


the institution, to subvert its influences to 
So that 


their special purposes and ends, 
it seems to be better to settle at the founda 
tion of an institution, at once and forever, 
The 


weight of experience has been emphatically 


the question of denominational care. 


in favor of institutions founded as is the Uni 


versity of Chicago. Many of our most 


prosperous, permanent and well - known 
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colleges have achieved their success in this 
way. In support of this statement, refer 
ence may be made to Yale, where Congre 
gationalism is the recognized influence; to 
Harvard, where by the charter its oversight 
was committed to a full Board of Unitarian 
clergymen; to Union, where Presbyterian 
ism is the dominant power; and to Brown 
University, which by its charter was placed 
a full Board of 


Fellows, of which number, eight, including 


under control of twelve 


the President, must be Baptists. These 
facts, when properly considered, are suf 
ficient to remove all evil surmises and sus 


picions that through 


ignorance might exist 
against granting to any one denomination 
institution 


the leading influence in an 


of a common or municipal interest. It 
was, indeed, these considerations, carefully 


Mr. 


the step he did, in accord 


weighed by Douglas, that induced 


him to take 
ance with the arrangement made with D1 
Burroughs 

On the 6th of July, 1856, a public meet 
ing of the citizens of Chicago and vicinity 
was held, at which time a preliminary or 
ganization was effected; and on the 31st of 
the same month the books were opened for 
subscriptions, and within sixty days $100, 


rhis 


scription was soon after increased to about 


ooo were pledged. handsome sub 
$225,000, although, owing to the financial 
revulsion that in the following year swept 
over the country, a very considerable part 
of this amount was never paid 

On the 2d of April, 1557, an act of incor 
poration was passed by the Legislature of 
Illinois, constituting the following - named 
gentlemen, and their associates and succes 
sors in office, a body corporate, by the name 
of “ The University of Chicago’ 
A. Douglas, John ¢ Wm. B 
Ogden, Mason Brayman, Hiram A. Tuck 
er, Walter S. Gurnee, Charles A. Walker, 
James Dunlap, Samuel Hoard, Ichabod 
Clark, James H. Woodward, Charles H. 
Roe, Levi D Elijah Gove, FE. D. 
Taylor, Henry G John H. Kin 
zie, Simon G. Miner, Robert H. Clarkson, 
Noyes W. Miner. 


The first meeting of the Corporators was 


Stephen 


Burroughs, 


hk sone, 
West m, 


held on the 21st of May, 1857, at which a 


soard of Trustees were appointed, as fol 
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dent; , President 
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Lu 
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e Presi 
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l reasure 
Recording 


, Hon. I 


UN. 


bled 
Execu it 
this first movement 


lishment of 


IVERSITY. 


in the beautiful grove, the 
iture University, to witness 
the institution propose 


ll. Hon. The 


presiding 


opening pra 
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toward the actu 
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Esq., united with those of Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Burroughs, were so valuable in resuscitating 
the paralyzed enterprise. 

In July, 1858, work was commenced in 
earnest, and the south corridor and wing 
of the building pushed rapidly on to com 
pletion. 

The University building, at present com 
pleted with the exception of the north 
wing, is one of the most imposing structures 
of the kind, in external architecture and 
arrangement, on the 


convenient internal 


continent; indeed, it will compare favora 


bly with the better class of similar buildings 


a) en} 
ween 
| if 


THE CHIC 
high — the entire building having thus a 
total length, when completed, of 334 feet. 
[his noble edifice, located as it is in the 
midst of a beautiful grove of stately oaks, 
its upper stories looking out over their top 
most branches upon the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, is justly the pride of the city, and 
affords a home that cannot but be salutary 
and ennobling in its influence upon the 
students who may avail themseives of its 
rear of the 


privileges. Situated in the 


main building, and attached to it, is Dear 


Z, 
born Obsery uory, to be spoken of more 
fully in another place. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Uni 
versity, held in Chicago on the 8th day of 


T 


June, 1861, it was resolved that the Central 
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in Europe. It is built of undressed Athens 
marble, in pure Norman architecture —a 
style peculiarly adapted to edifices of this 
character. The structure consists of a main 
building 110 feet front by 72 feet deep and 
go high, surmounted at each corner by a 
turret 120 feet high, with a grand centre 
tower 156 feet high, through which is the 
main entrance to the building, under a 
massive and splendid wrought. stone arched 
doorway. The wings are 67 by 46 feet, 
and four stories high, with a basement, and 
connected with the main building by corri 


dors 45 feet long, 44 feet wide, and 55 feet 


» UNIVERSITY 


Building, including the grand tower, should 


forever be known as “ Douglas Hall,” in 
honor of the founder of the institution. It 
was also ordered that that portion of the 
building south of “ Douglas Hall” should 
be known as “ Jones Hall,” in respect to 
William Jones, Esq., the first President of 
the Executive Committee, and one to whose 
liberality, ability, and labors, the University 
is deeply indebted 

In September, 1858, the Trustees re 
solved to begin the work of instruction, 
and commenced the formation of the Facul 
ty by the election of Rev. J. C. Burroughs, 
D.D., as President, and Professor of Moral 
Albert H. 


Greek 


Intellectual Philosophy ; 


A.M., 


and 


Mixer, Professor of Lan 








8 tees. late. 
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guage and Literature; and Le Roy Satter 
lee, A.M., Professor of English Language 
and Literature. These gentlemen entered 
at once upon their duties; and on the 29th 
day of September, 1858, with six students 
enrolled, organized preparatory classes in 
St. Paul’s ( Universalist ) Church, on the 
corner of Wabash avenue and Van Buren 
street, and THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
became an institution of the land—making 
the beginning of a career that will be potent 
for good to generations yet unborn. At 
about this time, Rev. J. B. Olcott, of West 
ern New York, was appointed General 
Agent for the University, and did most ef. 
ficient service for its financial interests. 

rhe general success attained by the Uni- 
versity is set forth in the fact that, starting 
ut the time just mentioned, with only three 
Professors and six pupils, in less than fif 
teen years the Faculty should have been in 
creased to twenty one, embrace ing some ol 
the most eminent names of the country, 
with 281 pupils present during this past 
year, some 359 having graduated and left 
the University, the entire number having 
been in attendance being 3531. 

The first Annual Commencement exer 
cises, together with the dedication of the 
University building, took place on the 21st 
of July, 1859, and was an occasion of tri 
umph and rejoicing to the officers and 
friends of the institution, long to be remem 
hered The dedicatory address was de 
livered in the morning, by the Hon. J. R. 
Doolittle, of the | S. Senate; the exer 
cises being concluded in the evening with 
an address by Prof. A.C. Kendrick, D.D., 
of the Rochester University 

The second year opened in September of 
1859, with 178 pupils in attendance, dis 
tributed in the classes as follows: Lower 
Academics, 89; Higher Academics, 21 ; 
Freshmen, 12; Sophomores, 8; Law, 48. 

The Faculty at the beginning of this 
year had been largely increased. The 
Law Department, toward the endowment 
of which the Hon. Thomas Hoyne had se 
cured to the Board of Trustees the payment 
of five thousand dollars, was organized on 
the 21st of September, 1858, with exercises 
at which Hon. David Dudley Field made 


the address. 
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During the first three years of the varied 
experiences of the University, its illustrious 
founder, the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, 
watched over it with the tenderest interest 
and deepest solicitude; and exceeded his 
original liberality in donations of money, as 
its necessities demanded But on Monday, 
June 3d, 1861, the friends of the institution 
were called upon to mourn his decease, 
and from that sad day to move forward 
alone with the great and sacred trust he had 
committed to their care and support, The 
expression of the sense of the Managers of 
the University, in view of this event, was 
recorded at a joint meeting of the Trustees 
and Regents, held June 4, 1861, in the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

That while 10uU of our fellow 


State and nm mourn to-day the 
death of one great in ea 
lations in which he stood society, it is the sad « 


f the widely varied re- 


fice of these Boards to remember that a friend and 


patror earning, founder of the University 
President of the Board of 


Strernen A. DovGtas, is no 


rds have ever been im- 


pressed with the 1 noble motives, the en- 
lightened and is views, which originally 
prompted the donation of the beautiful site of the 
University, and which have characterized all his 
plans and counsels respecting it; and that, as those 
on whom has devolved the trust of carrying out the 


t f his munificence, we will ever regard that 


ed, That in respect to the memory of our 


fiicer, the Trustees, Regents, Facul- 


nts of University will ; nd his 


drapex 


’ 
That t 
ras f 
expression of the ndolet he 


sented to the wife and ther of the deceased 


rhe object of the University of Chicago, 


as regare 


ls its courses of study and general 
aims, is threefold, namely: to afford stu 
dents an opportunity to obtain a thorough 
collegiate training; and, since the demands 
upon many, or their tastes, are of a more 
specific and practical character, to furnish 
the facilities for specia/ courses—also to en 
able those who have not the time or ability 
to pursue a full course, to spend such time 
as hey may be able to devote to study, 
with corresponding returns; and yet again, 


to furnish preparatory training to those 
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who, by reason of youth or other disability, 
are not fitted to enter profitably upon either 
a collegiate or special course. To meet 
these 
lished in three departments, as follows : 
The 


and embracing a Classical and also a Sci 


varied cases, the University is estab 


Preparatory, covering three years, 


entific course; the ( ollegiate, extending 
through four years, and including a Classi 
cal course, a Scientific course, a course in 
Practical 


Astronomy, and a course in 


Chemistry; and a Law Department, in- 
cluding three terms of thirteen weeks each. 
Besides these courses, arrangements exist 
by which the student can, if he wish, take 
a partial course in any one of the depart 
ments of study mentioned. 

Although a very commendable beginning 
has been made in the matter of instruction, 
the Trustees feel that it is ov/y a beginning, 
and declare their intention to add to and 
increase the courses of study in conformity 
with the most advanced and enlarged edu 
cational ideas. At this present time they 
have in contemplation the immediate estab 
lishment of a new branch, to be called the 
Polytechnic Department, in which the ap 
This will 


undoubtedly become one of the most inte1 


plied sciences shall be taught. 


esting features of the University located 


as it is in the midst of a region where sci 
ence applied to the useful arts will be of 
such immense practical value. An advance 
in this special direction will be regarded by 
the entire community with great mterest, 
tending, as it will, to develop the almost 
incalculable wealth of the natural resources 
of this Western 


tion it is but proper to congratulate the 


country. In this connec 


University in that its Board of 


Trustees are, 
without an exception, gentlemen of emi 
nent fitness for the responsible position they 
hold, and such as will, beyond a peradven 
ture, make the University of Chicago an 
institution worthy the great city in which it 
is located and with whose interests it is so 
closely identified. 

Che Dearborn Observatory furnishes the 
facilities for the Astronomical course of 
the University, and such as are not ex- 
This 
The 


‘Tower—a remarkably solid and substantial 


celled by any college in the country. 


Observatory was established in 1865. 
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stone structure, located a few feet west of 


the University building, and connected 
with it by a corridor—was erected through 


Hon. J. Y. 


The funds for the purchase of the 


the munificence of the Scam 
mon. 
superb apparatus contained in this tower — 
were contributed almost 


about $25,000 


entirely by citizens of Chicago. This ap- 
paratus consists of the Great Equatorial Re- 
fracting Telescope, constructed and mount- 
ed by Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the largest instrument of the 
a Meridian Circle of 


the first class, made by Messrs. A. Repsold 


kind in the country ; 


& Sons, of Hamburg; a tine Chronometer, 
Clock, and Chronograph. The dimensions 
of the Equatorial Telescope are: Diameter 
of declination circle, 30 inches; diameter 


of hour circle, 22 inches; focal length of 


object glass, 23 inches; aperture of object 
glass, 18% inches. No small amount of 


credit is due Hon. Thomas Hoyne for his 
personal labors and exertions, by which 
this magnificent instrument was secured to 
the University, in the face of active endeav 
ors to obtain it on the part of one or two 
Eastern colleges. 

The University has already made a most 
promising beginning in the collection of 
apparatus of various kinds, libraries, muse 
Library owes 


Hon. 


ums, etc. The University 


its foundation to the liberality of 


James H. Woodworth, one of the early 


friends and patrons of the institution; while 
books of 


donations of very considerable 


value have been made by Rev. H. G 
Weston, D.D., Hon. H. M. Thompson, 
the family of the late Rev. Elisha Tucker, 
D.D., a Eastern publishers, 


and others. rhe 


number of 
celebrated collection 
known as the Hengstenberg Library, con 
taining some thirteen thousand bound vol 
umes of great value, purchased in Germany 


} 


by citizens o a large 


( hicago, occupies 
Hall. The 


also valuable geological, mechanical, ana 


room in Jones institution has 
tomical and physiological, and numismatic 
collections, together with sets of chemical 
and philosophical apparatus of the most 
modern and approved 


patterns among 


the latter styles being several very valu 
able donations trom George Haseltine, of 


London, 
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It will, therefore, be readily seen that 
the plans of the University are broad and 
comprehensive, and eminently suited to the 
circumstances and conditions of the com 
munity in which it is located. The inten 
tion and endeavor of its managers are to 
place and sustain it in the front rank of the 
higher educational institutions of the land. 
It possesses the elements of what, under or 
dinarily judicious management, cannot fail to 
be a brilliant future. Located as it is, in, and 
being a part of, a city of large ideas and of 
no narrow means, it naturally will develop 
the same elements in its history. As wealth 
increases in this metropolis, it would be 
strange indeed if a needed proportion 
thereof should not be directed toward the 
liberal endowment of this grand enterprise. 
The University now possesses a magnifi 
cent property in what must ever remain a 
healthful and desirable portion of the city. 

Although less than fifteen years of age, 
the University has succeeded in obtaining 
a Faculty embracing some of the finest talent 
in the country the names of Professors 


James R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D., 


and Truman Henry Safford, B.A., in As 


in Greek, 


tronomy and Mathematics, being especially 
to be mentioned as a tower of strength to 
while Professors William 

Alonzo J. Howe, M.A., 
= Gilbert 
Freeman, M.A., 


each 


any institution ; 
Mathews, LL.D., 
J. William Stearns, M 
Wheeler, B.S., 


the older 


and Jno, 


mony proiessors, are 
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eminent in their respective departments, 
enjoying the reputation of high scholarly 
ability and fitness for their work. 

It would not be in accordance with the 
fitness of things to close this article without 
making special reference to the valuable 
services to the University of its honored 
President, Rev. John C. Burroughs, D. D., 
LL.D., which cannot be done in a more 
appropriate manner than to quote the fol 
lowing resolution, passed by the Board of 
their 


Trustees, at n Chicago, 


October 11, 1872: 


meeting 


Wuereas, This Board deem it proper that, at 


this juncture, some expression sh: z0 upon its 


records of the character and services « re Rev 
Dr. Burroughs, the President of the University from 
in which also he had a principal 


its foundation 


share; therefore, 


Phat, recognizing the circumstances of 


Resolved, 
peculiar difficulty in which Dr. Burroughs has dis 
charged this important trust ircumstances occa- 
sioned partly by the necessity the Board has been 
f laying upon him not only multiplied but 

nflicting tasks, and also by trying vicissi 
l 


under 
often ¢ 


tudes through which t ne the University, but 


the whole country as well, has been providentially 


called to pass—we have seen in him a fidelity, a pa 


tient courage, a fertility in expedient, along with at 


tainments as a scholar and 1 teacher 


and an administrat pleasure ir 


recognizing as of the highest m the pros 


f the Uni 


embarrassments which 


perity, and often even to the existence, 
versity 1 ) { the 


have beset him in his administrat 


n, he has won a 


title t gratituce f every friend « 


Universit itoan em! 
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BOOKS AND 


Puysics AND PoLirics; or, Thoughts on 
the Application of the Principles of 
** Natural Selection”’ and “ Inheritance” 
to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
Esq., author of * The English Constitu 
tion.” New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Cobb, Andrews & Co., Chicago. ) 


One must be hospitable to thinkers, even 
when they venture to think on_ politics 


Recent experience makes us moderate in 


expectation of fruitful returns; we seem 
get anything settled so 


the hol 


never to be able t 
as to go on to another; and after 


lowness of the last campaign the practical 
use of thinking is hardly apparent. ** Does 
thinking pay?*’ Certainly not in politics. 
After 


most of the 


clubbing into silence or obscurity 


thinkers whom Heaven has 


sent us for martyrdom, it is some comfort 
for the dissenter to get into a private room, 
and read 


lock the door, close the blinds, 


such a piece of political free - thinking as 
Mr. Bagehot has prepared 

ro thoughtful people, the theory of Nat 
ural Selection finds a sort of semi-articulate 
support in the vicissitudes of human socie 
ty, especially for men whose hope in human 
society is large and growing For the 
struggle for existence sweats and thunders 
on every page of recorded history, and 
growth into shapelier institutions and heal 
thier existence comes, however slowly, as 
the long reaches of centuries are passed 
ovel 

Governments struggle for life, and in the 
end the fittest survive, 


all hopeful souls 


have long been saying to each other; and 


an attentive audience, though a small one 


(all our eag 


tle screamers being conspicuous 


ly absent}, welcomes Mr. Bagehot to the 
pulpit 
His theme is perhaps ‘est set forth in 
“The Use of Conflict,” in which chapter 
he states the doctrine of Selective Progress 
under these three propositions ; 

‘1. In state of the 


everv. particular 
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world, those nations which are stronges 
tend to prevail over the others; and in cer 
tain marked peculiarities, the strongest tend 
to be the best. 

** 2. Within every particular nation, the 
type or types of character then and there 
most attractive, though with exceptions, is 
what we call the best character. 

** 3. Neither of these competitions is m 
most historic conditions intensified by ex 
trinsic forces, but in some conditions, such 
as those now prevailing in the most influen 
tial part of the world, both are so intensi 
fed.” 

\ very 


modern with ancient 


test is the comparison of 
** Napoleon 


could indisputably have conquered Alex 


rent xl 


armies, 


ander; the British army in India would 


not think much of the Retreat of the Ten 


Thousand The last century lived in fear 


of a new conquest by the barbarians, and 


France has a strong feeling that the event 


came to pass in 1870. But other folks re 


gard Germans as fully on a level in civili 


ration with Frenchmen; and this century 


has no fear of outside savages, though a 


little nervous about the inside barbarian 


manufactured in cities But for purposes 


of military work, the civilized—or the best 


—nations ‘lead the column. Savages are 
wasting away before the moderns; our In 
dians have probably no man of the Black 


Hawk New 
that their land will depart from their child 


stamp; and Zealanders say 


ren rhe misery of the lower in presence 


of the higher race has become a maxim; 


and Negro and Red man must be saved, if 
saved at all, by absorption of their blood, 


The condition of South Carolina shows us 


how mean a white can handle a county 


full of freedmen. 
older 
midst of the 


Now, in the times savages flow 


ished in the civilized men 


They made a large part of the armies of 


the later Roman emperors; they grew 
frontiers of the 


strong on all the empire 
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hey made real alliances with the generals 
of Rome. There was then no such dis- 
tance between nations and tribes; the civ- 
ilized man has immeasurably outgrown the 
barbarian. “* The military strength of man 
kind (under civilization) has been growing 
from the earliest time known to our history 
straight on until now.” 

Why is one nation stronger than anoth- 
er? ‘There are many advantages — some 
smaller and some greater — every one of 
which tends to make the nation which has 
it superior to the nation which has it not. 
** The energy of civilization grows by the 
coalescence of strengths and by the com 
petition of strengths.” 

If we are confounded by the moral as- 
pects of this beneficence of force and im 
perialism of the beneficent — as some are 
— we shall find Mr. Bagehot no stammerer 
of hard sayings; he talks to the point with 
out hesitation. Other animals have man to 
tame them: man had to tame himself; and 
the tribes first domesticated by fathers had 
That the tame 


to tame the other tribes. 


men prevailed over the wild men, even 
when the first were not very tame and the 
other was very wild, unhusks for us the 
kernel of beneficence that lies in the law of 


And 


all apprehension of Law 


natural selection applied to politics. 
the comfort of 
comes to us in knowing that all along, 
though varied by incidents, the strongest 
comes to the top to subjugate some wildness 
and set a higher standard of human being. 

We are struck with the arrested Oriental 
civilization; and curiously wonder what 
Mr. Bagehot will do with these vast stag- 
nant pools of humanity, whose surface has 
hardly been rippled by a breeze of progress 
these fifteen centuries — where revolutions 
are as common and yet as unimportant as 
an annual sheep- washing, or a weekly 
where nothing 


butchering of calves 


comes out of long ages of living, but 


weightier burdens on life and incessant 
cheapening of man. 

Mr. Bagehot applies political selection 
with effect. Natural conditions are fertile 
and beneficent by a double rule — inherit 
ance and variation. The progressive atom 
of social life is the difference, the varia 


tion. Whenever society gives play to what 
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is new in a generation, this generation 
grows, widens its power, coalesces new 
strengths, and competes with other strengths 
In Oriental civilizations, the differences are 
killed at birth, and at last the womb of so 
ciety seems to become barren of them. 
Custom is a friend of man up to a certain 
point; beyond there is a field where cus 
Now, 
most Oriental communities are abject slaves 
holds his bit of land 


by custom; to turn him off it is to turn him 


tom is the greatest enemy of man. 


of custom. A man 


out of life. So custom takes him by the 
stomach, and abject dependence for bread 
leads him to cling to custom for dear life. 
Starting with this advantage, custom holds 
all the empire of life, and the shell of dead 
snails becomes the house of living men. 

We cannot begin to cover the ground of 
this book in these notes. It isa good piece 
of work upon a field in dreadful need of 
some suund science. And, until more light 
helps us to better knowledge, we may pro 
visionally correct our judgments of the 
danger of wholly new elements in society 
It is the new which is ors, and it is our 
only means of escape from imprisonment 
in the past. The past was well for its men; 
The past is 


to the new man Bunyan’s City of Destruc 


for us it is ever-present peril. 


tion; man isa pilgrim who mzs¢ march, 
or be suffocated in darkness —a new hea 
ven and a new earth must exist for every 
generation — and it is probable that, fleeing 
to the new, or settling in the untrodden 
field, he is in small danger of leaving be 
hind any really precious and enduring ele 


All that 


at least, is what he takes into his conscious 


ment of civilization, he can ws 
being, or absorbs and gives out in his un- 


conscious social life 


THE DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS 
WoRLD AND THE NEXT; with Illustra- 
tive Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen, 
author of “ Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World.””. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. London: Triibner & 
Co. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


There is enough of interest in the phe- 
nomena called Spiritism, and the faith of 
the people who begin to call themselves 


Epiphanists — or believers in spiritual ap- 
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pearances —to warrant the writing of such 


books as this. However unsatisfactory the 
evidence about these appearances may seem 
to average men, it is still true that thous 
ands of persons find unspeakable comfort 
in them, and that a larger number of peo 
ple incline to believe such persons both 
sincere and enlightened. 
Mr. Owen’s book is 


full; and those who hold 


very well written ; 
it is laboriously 
his premises will probably be confounded 
by his conclusions. 

The real difficulty about efiphanism 
to furnish a probable basis for it; or to 
ground it upon presumptions that satisfy 
our reason. The later defenders of Christ 
ian miracles have occupied themselves 
mostly with such presumptions, to furnish a 
raison d’etre and an atmosphere for spirit 
ual revelation under miraculous forms. For 
the new appearances, Mr. Owen seeks to 
do the same thing; and his address to the 
Protestant clergy has its best interpretation 
as such an attempt to shift the burden of 
proof. 

After this work of preparation has been 
done, there will remain the weightier task 
of making evidence take an objective form. 
The courteous reader will say to most men 
relating their experiences at seances of spin 
itists, “ No doubt you think you saw and 
felt, but I do n’t believe you did.” And 
this denial of an objective ground to sub 
jective experience is the offspring of a 
mood produced by overmuch demand upon 
our credulity. 

We should reject any Christian miracle 
presented to us in the same way, with the 
same surroundings and 


Whatever 
Christ’s works, it cannot be alleged that he 


presumptions. 
criticism may be made upon 
did them in the night, in close-locked rooms 
with the gas turned off, and the one or two 
observers’ hands occupied or held fast. 
The of the 
may have been small, but they had the use 
of all 


enough to watch all points. 


critical power five thousand 


their senses, and were numerous 

The Spiritist miracles seem to be ham 
pered at this point by conditions that make 
evidence nearly impossible. Mr. Owen 
tells straight stories, as straight as strange ; 


but the necessity of relying upon the good 
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sense and clear-mindedness of anyone un 
der extracerdinary and exciting circumstan 
ces, is an unpleasant one, to say the least. 
The likeness of the stories is suggestive of 
a preparation to belief, or a going back- 
ward upon experience to correct it accord 
ing to belief, rather than of probable reali 
ty. For, it is not the phenomena that come 
into question. Globes of fire, pressing by 
hands, keys laid upon the table, these may 


Who or 


what does these things? And then follows 


v believed. The question 1s, 


a question on which the appearances do not 
What 


terial things to do with disembodied spirits? 


shed the least light : have these ma 
All that is reasoning and inference, and the 
material things may have purely material 
explanations. It is not very difficult to put 
a bereaved and suffering heart into such a 
state of anxious expectation that it shall 
seem to know and feel and recognize the 
manners and thoughts of the dear departed. 

We say these things, not meaning here 
to mount the high frzer7 horse, or to deny 
the possibility that travellers may return 
from the undiscovered bourne, and by much 
struggling tell some secrets of the nether 
world; but we want good warrant for go 
ing on from electrical and biological expla 
nations of certain phenomena, to a belief 
that dead John Smith is in them, struggling 
back into communication with men on the 
troubled earth. 

Mr. Owen’s talk with the clergy is well 
enough, if it were needful to remind them 
of the great progress of modern times; but 
because men have painfully walked across 
a continent, we cannot reason them into 
striding boldly into the Pacific Ocean; and 
no array of the mistakes of the clergy of 
the dark centuries could convict the present 
clergy of like errors; nor, if all thinkers 
and preachers were convicted of folly and 
blindness, should we hasten to put them 
aside. Men are not very wise, and are 
often very obstinate, not to say bad; but we 
must consent, for a little while at least, to 
be men with them, hoping that we and 
they shall grow into more wisdom — pass 
ing from under the shadow of present er 
rors, as we have happily gone out from the 
bloody faiths of the past. There is no use 


trying to jump into new natures; the cler 
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gen 
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gy are probably disposed to obey the po 
liceman’s orders to “ Move on!” but they 


will hardly walk into the sea. 


THE Unity or Law, as Exhibited in the 


Relations of Physical, Social, Mental, 


and Moral Science. By H. C. Carey 
Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, In 
dustrial Publisher. 


Mr. Carey has a new subject; but it is 
the old theme. All the old illustrations are 
here —the miserable Irishman, the poor 
Hindoo, Mr. Mill’s blindness. Even the 
antipathies of Brother Carey refresh us once 
more with their spiteful smiles. We hope 
he is at last happy He has been endured 
with considerable patience. We have lis 
tened to his twaddle about as long as is re 
quired by courtesy; and since he adopted 
his peculiar form of “ Unity in Law,” and 
made it profitable for Simon Cameron and 
other Pennsylvanians, a new world has 
grown up under our feet 

Mr. Carey economizes all prejudices, and 
of course he knows the absurdity of all 
modern thinkers; he only is sound, and his 
Industrial Publisher is his prophet He 
may sneer at Natural Selection; for he is 
greater than Darwin, and has all mysteries 
at his finger’s ends 

There may have been once some small 
chance for H. C. Carey If the steamship, 

} ] 


‘graph, the printing press, and mod 


ern science, had waited for a generation 
longer, he might have been reputed a phi 
losopher ; but the Unity of Law has as 
serted itself in such a surprisingly compre 


hensive way, as t ave Mr. Carey no 
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respectably - educated disciple on the fac 


of the earth. 

Mr. Carey’s attempts to unify law in the 
interest of some manufacturers in Pennsy! 
vania, have had a run in Congress, and, the 
fool - killer being asleep, may for a space 
longet befuddle the intellects of gentlemen 
susceptible to the charms of Credit- Mobil 
ie But to thinkers, Mr. Carey is a bor 
and a nuisance. His publisher has taken 
to giving away his books to colleges and 
seminaries, and now and then a boy in the 


vealy stage crams for a debate with these 


gifts; but no modern man, ,aware of the 


current of the world’s thought, can fine 
any respectable place for his system Pr 
tection is only an evil custom, surviving 
little while until enlightenment reaches the 


masses 


rue Lire AND Times or IleENRY, Lorp 
BROUGHAM. Written by himself. In 
three volumes. Vol. III New York 
Harper & Brothers Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., Chicago 


We noticed at some 
ume of this work, © reason t 
change our favorable estimate of its value 
It is the most fi account yet published of 
political events that occurred during por 
tions of Brougham’s long life; and after the 
fulle light has been shed over the field, it 
will remain a necessary part of the history 
of his times There is very little that is 
only personal in the work. Brougham was 
a worker, and it is his work that stands al 


ways before us 
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painted. From the point at which the spec 
tator is supposed to see, it would be almost 
impossible for the eye to seize definite pro- 
portions with the distinctness indicated by 


the painter. But despite this, the salient 


power of the mountain, the central thought 


of the painting, is in no degree lessened, 
and the beauty of the ensemd/e is all that 
could be wished for. This painting shows 
a great ripening of the artist’s powers since 
his last work, and offers a brilliant promise 
for his future. Ie shows especially a mas 
tery over sunlight effects very remarkable 
in so young an artist. It is this in large 
degree that makes the greatness of Salva 
tor Rosa, Claude Lorraine, and, above all, 
Turner. We have never seen anything 
from an American artist which indicated 
of this most effective element 


Mt. Shasta, with the 


such powel! 
of landscape effects. 
exception of Rothermel’s painting of “* The 
is the largest canvas 
The 


painting has been on exhibition under gas 


Battle of Gettysburg,” 


ever painted by an American artist. 


in our city for nearly three weeks, and we 
believe is about to be taken to New York 
for further exhibition in that city 

Mr. Ford, the President of the Academy 
of Design, has just completed a forest in 
terior from the woodlands of the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, which will rank among 
the finer productions of his skilful brush. 
It represents a scene in early autumn. The 
foliage is gorgeous in its coloring, and the 
sun sifts through the leaves with a mellow, 
which gives the 
Although it is a 


shimmering sweetness, 
most charming effects 
foreground picture, the artist has succeeded 
in producing all the illusion of perspective 
by his treatment of the light and shadow, a 
long trail of brightness leading the eye 
through an avenue of lesser density of for 
est growth that terminates in open country 
The chief effect of col- 


the Virginia creeper, 


and shining skies. 
oring is given by 
beeches, walnuts, birches, oaks, and lin 
all of 
their details. 


dens, which are individualized in 
One of the most powerful 
elements of the canvas is found in the treat- 
ment of a decayed stump, overgrown with 
fungus, and rocks imbedded in soft gray 
moss. These lend a certain vratsemblance 


and simplicity to the otherwise redundant 
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foreground effects, that soften into a broad 
er, mellower tone the flowing brightness of 
Mr. Ford is noted for 


his management of the cool, soft, gray tints, 


the splendid hues. 


and there is a velvety, delicious quality of 
color in the rocks and decayed tree which 
is admirable. Mr. Ford’s picture has not 
yet been placed on exhibition, but is soon 
to be submitted to the public inspection 
The canvas is 72x84 inches and, we under 
stand, has already been purchased at a large 
price by a wealthy New York gentleman. 
Mr. Ford's studio is full of sketches and 
studies from his last summer’s trip in Colo 
rado, including scenes from the Garden of 
the Gods, South Park, and the headquar 
ters of the Platte. We may expect from 
these a work still more elaborate than any 
thing previously given us. 

Mr. Phillips, the portrait painter, has 
completed several superb heads, among 
others that of the great virtuoso and com 
poser, Anton Rubinstein, taken from one 
or two sittings. No one has attained high 
er rank in the West than this gentleman in 
his own chosen line. His coloring is of the 
Spanish school of Murillo and Velasquez, 
and there is a depth and power in his heads 
that we look for in vain from almost any 
other American artist. 

Our other painters have much very inte 
resting work in various stages of progress 
on their easels, but we will wait until they 
are completed before any detail in mention. 

Washington art news presents some fea 
tures of notable interest. Powell’s great 
historical painting, “‘ The Battle of Lake 
Erie,’ which was ordered by Congress 
about five years ago, and the delay in pro 
ducing which has procured for the artist 
such a liberal share of unfavorable com 
ment, is at last in its place on the wall of 
the great staircase leading to the Senate 
galleries, in the Capitol at Washington. It 
is still in an unfinished state, and will not 
receive the finishing touches until the ad 
journment of Congress shall give Mr. Pow 
ell the room and quiet necessary to the suc- 
cessful completion of his work. The pecu 
liar light in which this painting is placed 
will make it quite a delicate task to give the 
final tint to sea and sky. 

With admirable taste, the artist, in select- 
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ing the particular incident by which to 


commemorate on canvas the great naval 
event, has chosen the very moment when, 
by the bold action of a brave man, seeming 
discomfiture is turned into decisive victory. 
In the central group he presents the figure 
of the gallant Perry who, forsaking his dis- 
abled flagship, the Lawrence, embarks with 
his flag in an open boat and has himself 
rowed to the Niagara, just then coming into 
action, fresh and “spoiling for a fight.” 
There are nine figures in the boat, of which 
Perry is the best; and indeed persons now 
living, who knew Perry, declare the like- 
ness to be quite striking. There he stands, 
upright and resolute, scorning the seeming 
security of a seat, despite the earnest en- 
With the cool 


courage of a brave man, he knows full well 


treaties of his companions. 


that in this hail of shot and shell life and 
death hang on the merest chance, against 
which no position of the body will afford 
the slightest protection; and if his hour 
had come he 
The 
picture is painted is one of the largest in 


prefers to meet his fate 


standing. canvas upon which this 


this country, being twenty feet by thirty in 


size, and was manufactured to order in 


Holland. 


the whole scene presents an immense stretch 


The figures are life size, and 


of water,with ships in the foreground and 
background. ‘ Mr. Powell has taken great 
pains to make this a faithful historical 
painting, and as such it cannot fail to give 
general satisfaction. He has spared no 
effort in collecting facts, portraits, and ma- 
terials, and even succeeded in ascertaining 
the exact position of the different ships and 
the peculiar shape of the old-fashioned ng- 
ging; some of his information he obtained 
from persons who had been actual partici 
pants in the battle. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is the price paid to Mr. Powell for 
this painting. 

Moran’s “Great Cafion of the Yellow 
stone,”’ which formerly occupied part of the 
space now assigned to “ The Battle of Lake 
Erie,”’ has been removed, and now hangs 
in the old Hall of Representatives. Opin 
ion has always been much divided regard- 
ing the merits of this painting, and among 
connoisseurs the impression is becoming 
fixed that Congress acted hastily in purchas 
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ing it. The walls of our National Capi 
tol should be adorned only by works of 
acknowledged merit. 

George Catlin, the painter of Indian 
portraits and subjects, who recently died at 
the advanced age of seventy - six, was not 
only an artist, but an author as well. “Cat 
lin’s Life Among the North American In 
** Last Rambles in North and South 
and the “ North American Fo 


dians,”’ 
America,”’ 
lio,”’ a book of hunting scenes, are from 
his pen. His collection of portraits of six 
hundred Indian celebrities is now displayed 
in the Smithsonian Institution in Washing 
ton. 

Another recent death among artists is 
that of John F. Kensett, which occurred in 


December last. rhis landscape painter, 
one of the best we have had in this coun 
try, probably owed his reputation more to 
his “« View on the Arno,”’ and “ Shrine,”’ 
than to any of his American scenes, though 
his pictures of the latter are by far the most 
numerous of his works. Among them may 
be mentioned, as some of the best known, 


Adirondacks,”’ his 
£ Mount Washington,” 


his “Sunset in the 
* View and that 
delightful picture known as * Noon on the 
Early in life Mr. Kensett was 


an engraver, and the fidelity to detail and 


Seashore.”’ 


delicate finish required in that pursuit 
proved of incalculable benefit to him in his 
later and higher calling. Most of his paint 
ings are owned in the Eastern cities, and 
few, if any, have ever found their way to 


the West. 


dered at that this talented exponent of 


It is therefore not to be won 
nature’s beauties should be better known 
and appreciated there than here. 

There appears to be no lack of compet 
itors for the $20,000 prize soon to be award 
ed for the most acceptable model for the 
Farragut memorial, to be placed in Farra 
gut Square, Washington. Rogers of Rome, 
Turini of New York, Miss Vinnie Ream, 
Horatio Stone, and Mr. Ezekiel, now in 
Berlin, are already in the field, and more 
are expected. None of the models have 
as yet been publicly exhibited ; but judging 
by what we can learn from those who have 
been permitted to view them, we should 
say that so far Mr. Turini has produced the 
best likeness, while Mr. Ezekiel has prob 
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ably furnished the most successful design. 
For one thing let us be devoutly thankful: 
there is no mention made in any of the de 
scriptions of the models of the Roman 
toga, that ugly and ridiculous adjunct to so 
many of our modern statues. Happy the 
man who has never seen the statue of Tom 
Park, St. 
what is possible in the way 


Wash 


ington, sitting in his shower bath and 


4 


Benton in Lafavette Louis, for 


he knows not 


of absurd anachronisms in dress. 


ring 


ing the bell for a clean towel, is nothing to 


it. There stands the great Missourian, 


round - shouldered and shivering, cavalry 


boots and spurs on his feet, and enveloped 


in a toga which, if spread on the gravel 


walk and smoothed out, would afford ma 


terial enough for a wagon-cover. ‘“ There 


is India,”’ he says, pointing to the west; 


and * Would to God you were there, too, 


mentally adds the beholde 


no more of this senseless 


Mrs Seguin, 
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in our historic statues. 


The modern cloak 
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the military and naval overcoats and capes, 


a pair of army blankets, and even a civi 
ian’s overcoat, if of ample dimensions, a: 
capable of furnishing all the artistic effe 

that the most ardent admirer of 


draper 
could desire. . 

Recent reports from Europe show th 
various art schools of Great Britain toh 
been in an unusually flourishing condit 
during the 


past year. Among the otl 


news items of interest may be mention 
the death of Vigneron, the French port 
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painter, and that of George Hemming 

eminent Eng 

fact that Bac 

Albert is completed a 
] 


on, an 


ms equest! 
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THE 
The interests of dramatic art have pre- 
some features of unusual interest 
THE LAKESIDE. 


Miss Cushman, whose absence from the 


sented 


since the last issue of 


American stage had been so prolonged, 


came to us with traditions of greatness 
strongly verified by the universal praises 
of critics abroad. Still, we were scarcely 
prepared for the grand 
dramatic genius her acting displayed. The 
peculiarities of her power burst upon us 


with the freshness of a new revelation, 
startling the theatrical world of Chicago 
into a perfect furore of enthusiasm, which 
did not abate during her long engagement 
of three weeks, her last performance wit- 
It was witha 
Miss 


Cushman’s assurance that her stay among 


nessing almost an ovation. 

feeling of real pleasure we heard 
is had been her pleasantest theatrical ex- 
perience. A woman of her large benevo- 
lence and sympathetic nature has claims 
ipon us other than those based solely upon 
urtistic distinction. Of her benevolence, 
nembers of the profession who have since 
isen to brilliant heights of fame and pros- 
verity, speak with the eloquence of grati- 
tude, having in their earlier days of battle 
vith the unwon world, received substan- 
tial evidences of her warm sympathies and 
yenerous heart. As it is probable that the 


Chicago public will never have another 


ypportunity olf witnessing the impersona- 


ions which Miss Cushman’s genius has 


tamped as the chief dramatic events of 
our time, if seems « minently hit to attempt 
ome analysis of the guiding principles of 
her art. 

Che elements of her power are so di - 
verse, involving such versatility of culture 
und such profound analytical study that 
unything more than a comparative esti - 
nate of the varied forces employed is 


mpossible. Miss Cushman’s three repre- 
sentative veles with which her fame will be 
n the future associated are “ Meg Merri - 
lies,” “ Lady Macbeth,” and “(Queen Kath- 
erine,” plays whose relative conditions are 
so widely at variance that we have three 
distinct phases of power and processes of 
construction. 


proportions of 
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Miss Cushman’s impersonation of the 
character of “ Meg Merrilies” renders it 
a grand and terrible epic creation, rathet 
than a mere dramatic figure. The char - 
acter of “ Meg” is made so intense in its 
magnetic quality, that the figure stands 
before us an entity, in the centre of a 
light so intense that everything else on the 
cotemporary stage becomes weak and pale 
before it. 

Miss 


character 


Cushman’s conception of the 


rises in such colossal propor- 
tions above the homely but strongly pa - 
thetic pictute of “ Scott,” that it becomes 
in part a creation of her own — embody- 
ing completely the author's idea, and add- 
ing a new power ot weird, supernatural 
power of witchery, which radiates from the 
conception ; indragging from our vague 
consciousness dim and startling suggestions 
In this impression left on the spirit we dis 
cern most of all that impalpable some - 
g She diffuses 


the subtle, intangible atmosphere of the 


thing which we call genius. 
character, and through it we see the awful 
figure of the gipsy sybil. It is this mag - 
netic intensity which so domineers over us 
and causes us to realize the living presence 
of the character, and not of the actress. 


Miss Cush- 


gives evidence of 


rhe formal conditions of 
man’s “ Meg Merrilies” 
rigid and definite study. It is difficult to 
conceive her as doing anything unlike a 
previous rendering ; yet, back of all this 
inflexible certainty of detail, there is such 
illimitable grandeur, such intense vitality 
of general purpose, that one is never con- 
scious of any conventional turgidity or 
lack of spontaneous impulse The con- 


Miss Cush- 


man, according to stage tradition, was the 


ception of this character by 


fruit of one of those happy inspirations 
Her “ Lady 
Macbeth,” on the other hand, is purely an 


that only attend on genius 


intellectual growth ; but she evinces pecu- 
liarities of acting that denote an entirely 
different theory of Shakspeare’s meaning 


from that of any other actor or actress. 


So far as realizing this idea of “ Lady 
Macbeth” goes, Miss Cushman’s concep- 


tion is based on the traditions of the stage. 
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The key-note of her acting, however, is 
found in her theory of the dramatic moti/, 
believes 


which is purely original. She 


that Macbeth has gone mad, under the 
frightful strain laid on his mental facul- 
ties. Miss Cushman’s acting betrays this 
new conception, which dominates the play 
thenceforward. Many would regard this 


interpretation as a forced one; but, as a 


psychological motive in the movement of 


the drama, it has a force which transcends 
any other for histrionic effects 

In the rendition of “ Queen Katherine,” 
we find another powerful proof of the 
idiosyncrasy of Miss Cushman’s genius. 
The character of “ Katherine of Arragon” 
noble in the Shak- 


is one of the most 


spearean gallery. Serene, high - minded, 


absolutely truthful in thought and deed, 
the trace of Spanish melancholy that veins 


the conception sheds over it a sedate 


autumnal sweetness, which is a poetic 


halo. Tenderness, pride, and the dignity 
of the queen, the devotion of the wife, are 
mingled in the most cunning proportions 
As revealed through Miss Cushman, the 
idea loses the force of some of these ele- 
ments, and gains augmented depth of col- 
oring in others. With this review of the 
general effects of Miss ¢ ushman’s art, the 


f her genius can be 


peculiar features « 
summed up briefly 

Her first constituent of power is an al- 
abnormal intensity She 


most projects 


her own personality with such pressure 
into the mould of a character, that, though 
Miss Cushman is entirely sunk from sight, 
the tremendous energy woman 
shapes the impersonation. 


eat actress could never properly 





This g 
interpret the more soft and purely femi- 
nine emotions. In the stronget les, as 
can be easily credited, her ascendency ha 
been supreme since her first grand suc- 
cess 

No less notable than her instinct for 
powerful and concentr uted effects, is her 
insight into the essentials of a great dra- 
matic conception. This power of analy- 
sis is shown in the skill with which she 
retains all characteristic features, however 
she may hew away those parts which only 
ur. Miss Cush- 


/ 


give roundness and com 


man’s genius is greater than herart. Her 
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originality rises to heights where critics 


dare not follow. She creates new and 
unconventional forms of art to meet he 
“Meg Merrilies” is doubt- 


less her greatest impersonation 


own wants. 


The re-appearance of the Boucicault 
in Chicago has been welcomed with some 
marked interest on the part of the mor 
critically minded, for several reasons. The 
Irish drama has such a firm possession of 
the stage that it has become a recognized 


4 


institution. Yet it has been sfigured 
with such grotesqueness and caricature 
think the 


Irishman would rise 


that one would gaze of every 


true with indignant 
done his peopl 


horror at the injustice 


Che stage Irishman is a monster, whos« 
genuine likeness one never could meet 
Mr. Boucicault aims to bring the conce; 
tion out of the sphere of the ridiculous 
and translate the true character and bea 
ing of his countrymen His rendition of 
‘Shaun the Post,” in his own fine dram 


of “Arrah na Pogue,” is an exquisit 





cate and finished piece of acting 


is never a suggestion of the whooping 


half-crazy savage that we ordinarily se 


behind the footlights for an Irishmat 


rhe whole style of the conception swings 
on a different pivot ; and yet not a jot of 
the inherent pathos and humor that be- 
long to the race is missed by the 
The effects of course are not such as to 


gods in the cock - loft; but t 


amuse the g 


all careful and refined judgments there 
as much difference from the ordinary in- 


terpretation as there is between the paint- 


ed sign of a lager-bier saloon and a 


ug 


exquisite cabinet picture Mrs. Bouci 


cault, for whom it is said many of Mr 


Boucicault’s best pieces were expressly 


written, acts no less charmingly than in 
} 


those by - gone times when she was Agnes 


Robertson. She has lost perhaps some of 
the physical freshness of her early youth, 
but she has mellowed and ripened in heart 


to such an extent that all other consid- 


erations are not worth regarding. Hei 
“Arrah” is one of those graceful, touch- 
ing, womanly conceptions, which, though 


not strong, or allowing a field for intense 
efiects, leaves a more agreeable impres- 
than a character more full 


The 


sion, it may be, 
f hard 


‘ salient lines and angles. 

















idea embodied in “Arrah” is one in 
which Mrs. Boucicault is very well cal- 
culated to shine to strong advantage ; and 
the effect is made more charming in the 
fact that her rendering is brought into 
such admirable harmony with the style 
and motive of her husband’s. They re- 
lieve each other, and the exsemdle is mar- 
vellously heightened by the perfect har- 
mony of the two impersonations 

Mr. Bartley Campbell’s new play of 
‘Fate,” at Hooley’s Opera House, is a 
charming society play, the construction of 
which shows no little talent as a play- 
wright on the part of the author. Mr. 
Campbell has produced several plays of 
sterling excellence, and promises to take 
rank as a successful man in this line 


rhe drama turns on the motive of a 


1 un- 
happy marriage, the cardinal hinge of 
most modern plays, and, by the way, in 
tself rather a significant fact. The piece 
has been produced superbly, and _ the 
mounting of the play is superior to any- 
thing we have ever seen in ¢ 


icaro 
ricago, 


There has been but little abroad for the 


last month of very marked interest rhe 
London season has been quite dull, the 
run of the new drama of “Cromwell” 
having been the most interesting feature 


f theatricals. The play is pronounced 


1 by the London papers, though 
t has a few powerful characters rhe 
Parisian light, Victorien Sardou, 


s 





whose popularity has eclipsed that of 
Alexander Dumas, /7/s, of late, has pro- 
luced “Z’Oncle Sam,” which was a sensa- 
tion. The French Government, however 
( ordered it to be suppressed, very offi- 


ciously, because it was claimed to be a 





Hurlesque on American life. M. Thiers 
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seems to be much more concerned for the 
dignity of the American name than he 
has any cause to be; and he may assure 
himself that an American playwright 
might burlesque France and the French 
to any extent, with no interest on the part 
of the Government. It is but natural, 
however, that, under any theatrical sys- 
tem where a government subvention is 
granted, there should be a system of cen- 
sorship. Why M. Thiers should concern 
himself at a thing which would only make 
Americans laugh, is a conundrum though ; 
and the French President would show his 
good sense by not trying to avenge a 
slight which this country can afford to be 
amused at. 

The leading dramatic interest of New 
York at the present time is Mr. Sothern 
in “Lord Dundreary” and “Sam,” at 
Wallack’s. His season is a very prosper- 
ous one, and the business, to use theatri- 
cal parlance, immense. The character of 
“Sam” is said to surpass in delicacy, 
truth, and finish, anything which the great 
comedian has previously done. Since the 
burning down of Augustin Daly's Fiftl 
Avenue Theatre, that gentleman, it is 
said, has been negotiating for Mr. Fech- 
ter’s new temple of the drama, which the 
latter- named gentleman has been re- 
building and arranging on entirely new 
principles, with great lavishness of ex- 
pense. Whether Mr. Fechter will be 
willing to sacrifice his pet design of the 
atrical management in New York is a 
question ; but it might be prudence, as he 
has failed everywhere else on account of 
his bad business management and _ no less 


execrable te mper 
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SOCIOLOGY AND LIFE INSURANCE, 


T is the property of numbers to steal 

into enormity unnoticed until chance 
comparison, perhaps, evokes from vacancy a 
result like a new star. That the money spent 
in the city of New York for tobacco was 
enormous, inade little impression until one 
day it happened to be observed that the 
sum exceeded that paid in the same city 
for bread. In like 
struck by the surprising fact, revealed in 


manner we have been 


the Insurance Report of the Auditor of 
this State, that more money is paid by men 
Illinois 

The 


Auditor puts the sum paid by insured men 


who have insured their lives in 


than is paid as taxes in the State. 
at $4,581,000, for 1871. This also exceeds 
what is paid for insuring property, by near 
ly 40 per cent.— all fire and marine insu 
ance in the State of Illinois for the year 


1871 costing $3,354,000 


The people of 
this State, therefore, pay most to escape the 
pecuniary incidents of death; next, to 
escape those of fire; and least in support 
ing public order. Happily, the latter seed. 
least; and as to the two sorts of insurance, 
from each 


though men do not take fire 


} 
t 


other, as buildings do, yet statistics show 
that, taking the whole population and their 
houses, both in gross, it is eight times as 
reasonable to insure life as to insure prop 
erty; because of every 400 and odd per 
sons, eight die within a year, while houses 
burn at about the rate of one 


But though it 


to every 400 
in a year. may be ever so 
many times as reasonable, unfortunately it 
is not eight times, nor any number of times, 
as practicable to insure life, since as it is 
more valuable, it is also more expensive 
than insuring property. 

But are Illinois 
thers to chaffer with the King of 


We cannot 


compare the tremendous revenues of Great 


people quicker than 


> 


lerrors ? 


Itseems not. at this moment 


Britain with the ate sum paid as 


aggreg 
premiums by Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 


Irishmen, who have insured their lives; 


but statistics before us, back as faras 1864, 
show that one-tenth of the male adult pop 
tritain had their lives in 


ulation of Great 
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sured. In England alone, in 1864, more 
than £ 300,000,000 was 
United 
same prevalence is seen elsewhere as in 


this State. It 


represented by 
policies. But in the States, the 
is estimated that there are 
in force to-day one million policies of Life 
Insurance. ‘The figures of 1870 happen to 
be at hand, from which it appears that 
791,994 policies, for the vast insured sum 
of $2,160,328,743— nearly equal to the 


n force in that year 


public debt were 
The 


apart from the community at large, should 


insured class, however, considered 
include members of the various organiza 
tions aiming at the same result as that of a 
regular insurance. Such organizations are 
both more numerous and more perfect in 
Great Britain than in America. 

But there is an aspect of the practice of 
insuring life which rises to the plane of 
steady, 


Phis 


must ere 


sociology, namely, its 


polity and 


rapid, and accelerating fnacrea 


feature 1s most interesting, and 
long tell powerfully upon the civil, social, 
and commercial organism of modern States 
It is said that the increase of 


United States is 


insured pet 


at the rate { 


sons in the 





25 per cent In England the ratio has 
been pretty steady for several years back ; 
"20,000,000 vear sweil the sum tota 
esented vy the faces of the policies 
rhis is inore than ten per cent In this 
country, even at as low arate of increase as 


that, how long will it be before the insured 


class will outnumber the militia roll ? Nay, 
if nothing happens to arrest the extraordi 
nary growth of confidence in Life Insu 


ince, it will soon far exceed the number of 


the militia. The practice of parents en 


dowing minor sons or daughters, and the 


rapidly-increasing frequency of wife insur 


ance, as also the greater cheapness of senile 
risks, all tend toward a general 


of = Life 


healthy. 


pre vale nee 


Insurance among all 


The most obvious, and at the same time 
important, consequences of a general habit 
of insuring life, would be a change in the 


notions men have of a support, of a com 


petency, or even of a fortune of moderate 
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grade. In forecasting his future, the young 
man now may or may not appropriate a part 
But if the 
practice were general, it would be taken 


of his income to Life Insurance. 


for granted, his reputation would demand 
it, and instead of (as now) reckoning the 
cost of insurance as a part of his means, 
his means would be only what was left after 
the satisfaction of his accruing premiums. If 
the thing were customary, all would be “ in 
the same boat; ”’ and as the sufficiency of 
a given sum for living, or even as a busi 
ness capital, in great degree is relative, it 
is not improbable that the payment of pre 
miums would cease to be burdensome just 
in proportion as it became universal. 
Those who are enamored of the subject 
of Life Insurance — and it is a remarkable 
fact that though it engages some of the most 
enlightened and able intellects of the age, 
it has no adversary among them — often 
write with enthusiasm upon its blessings to 
the individual; but we are struck rather by 
its prospective influence — which, for bet 
ter or worse, is to be very great — upon the 
habits of men at large, in the notions they 


e Insurance 


have of individual fortune. Li 
agents labor to prove that a Life Insurance 
policy is an estate, with the advantage of 


being generally exempt from debt, et An 
estate is a decidedly substantial thing, as 
most men realize, either by wanting or by 


having; and that “ realizing sense’’ does 
not come to a man by mere virtue of hav 


And ye 


it would, if it struck everybody else as it 


, undoubtedly 


. = 
ing his life insured 


did him when he was induced to create the 
estate. If a vested interest, to be supported, 
like a land title, by annual taxes, and lost 
by delinquency of them, were as common 
as the latter, it would come to be regarded 
as quite as substantial; and if so, it would 
much in the 


react in favor of the owner 


same way. ‘True, the explosion of the 
company with which it had been entrusted 
would destroy it; but they tell us that lands 
bought and paid for have been lost in court 
oftener than life policies by the failure of 
the corporations. 

At all events, the popular confidence in 
the safety and excellence of this purely 


modern institution is something marvellous ; 


and it is entirely irrespective of the locality 
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of the insurer — some of the English com 
panies doing a large business in America, 
though not in Illinois. An official list 
shows that on the first day of January, 
1872, there were sixty companies authorized 
todo business in this State, without count 
ing two Accident Insurance companies, 
and six companies that have since turned 
over their business to stronger hands and 
retired from the field. Of these sixty com 
panies, eight are Illinois companies. How 
ever it may be with some of the whole 
sixty, at least the show of the aggregate is 
round numbers, their 


very fair, viz.: in 


aggregate assets were ( Ist January, 1872 ), 


$302,000.000; their aggregate liabilities, 


$269,000,000; thus leaving $33,000,000 
surplus. That they flourish, is shown by 
their income for 1871, viz. : $110,000,000, 
The amount of all their policies for Illinois, 
1871, they 


was $114,768,174. During 
/ i bad 


paid upon deaths, $1,082,000 1n Illinois 
Besides the amount paid to the widows 
and orphans of the State by these compa 
nies, and the amount held in reserve to 
cover outstanding risks on paid-up policies, 
large amounts of money are sent to this 


State by the Eastern companies, in the 
shape of loans on farms and building prop 


The aid 


and builders in this way is highly estima 


erty. received by our farmers 


ted. In some cases, the amounts loaned in 
this State by outside companies have exceed 
ed the total them 
from the State 


Thus, in the silent, unobtrusive, but ex 


premiums received by 


ceedingly rapid progress of a systematic 
and general alteration of political economy, 
in one or two of its principles, an element 


Is emerging more ¢ onservative against agra 


B 


rian and kindred innovations than the 
church, the ministry, or the constitution, in 
any modern State. And we have seen that 


Illinois “goes for it’ largely —even 
though it may not yet be out of its experi 
mental stage 
rHE NEW YORK TRIBUNI 

The presidential election was not half so 
important to the country as the recent strug 
gle over the control of “ The Tribune,” 
founded by Horace Greeley If the names 


Weed and Thomas Murphy 


of Thurlow 
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belong where rumor places them — on the 
side of Mr. 


between Horace Greeley’s enemies on the 


Orton —the contest was one 
one side and his companions and pupils on 
the other. ‘“ The Tribune”’ has represent 
ed, for a quarter of a century, public opin 
ion against and 


partisans, corruptionists, 


corporations. It was never distinctively 


the organ of partisans; it had steadily 


risen above their platforms. It was never 
the organ of corruptionists ; the great Edi 
tor lost patience and temper in his abuse of 
them. He has been plentifully criticised 
for his warmth against trickery and greed, 
self -seeking and stealing; and while he 
lived, no rogue of them all could buy a 
line in “ The Tribune.”’ 


rhe calamity we have escaped is not to 


be measured by the actual power of one 
newspaper for good or ill; it would have 


extinguishment of a great light, 


been the 
the discouragement of masses of good men 
ulready growing hopeless in their struggle 
l Political 


with the and the 
ambition, 


Class If 


und partisanship had seized the 


corporations 


corruption, personal 


journal 
which most perfectly represented the oppo 


sition to them, it would have been a great 


sign of coming ruin, 


4 


1 lie } , 
The climax. of absurdity is reached in 


the conception of a journal representing an 


Administration. very lately, such a 


newspaper has been equally despised by 


men of all political views For, an Ad 
ministration is only certain men It is not 
even a party To support an Administ: 

tion, men have to be bought; and only 


human cattle are offered in that market 


No journal, committed to unqualified sup 


port of the men in power, has ever been 


able to live upon public opinion and the 


support which it affords 


urv has, directly or indirectly, | uid for its 


printing paper Men of some self-respect 
and decency in opinion, resent instinctively 
the effort to commit them to thick-and-thin 
support of sets of politicians 


hue ” " I! 
lribune was well 


rhe New 


worth saving to loyal service of the best 
opinion of the country Che partisans 
} 1a fearful lvantage ru 
lave gained a feariul advantage ove! r 


half 


ssion the 


nation, by 


subjugating to pre 


1 ] lati ) 
rural population 


and pa 
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Tribune ”’ is still one of the means of send 
ing light and warmth to the extremities ; 
of teaching the farmer his danger and his 
clamored f 


higher interest 


the best ho 


remedy. <A 


e of journ: 


its preservation 


; ; , 
ism itself. For to be great, journalism 


must represent and uphold free opimion. It 


must look at things as the honest, int 


gent man, holding no office, looks at them 
Only, there is room to grow, spacious air t 
breathe, great lights and laws to discover 


Administrat 





The support of an 


most pitiful sort of conservatism it is the 
support of the wretched little Present 


against the strong-thewed Future, which is 


evel seeking to be born, which true ra 
calism always aspires to realize. 


Now, “* The Tribune ”’ 


founded by H 





ace Greeley, had come to represent all the 
best aims of the modern newspaper. There 
have been in New York three distinct types 
of the daily news d 
the ** Herald’ long led the line of news 


papers ; the second represented morals and 


ideas of progress: nd the * Tribune’ 
rose to cham] on this cause; the third rey 
. 19: ' 
resented criticism of public measures and 
men: and tol ng ume no separate voice 


spoke for this interest, which was at last 


represented perh ps best by “* The Nation 


The civil war mack * The Pribune i 
newspaper; ten years of national conu 
by the Republican party made it an organ 
of criticism upon public measures and pub 
’ . . mI . Foor 1 ' 
ic men; al it has now fs ome years 
been the best - balanced st cdisinter 
ested crit 1 the field of i ournalism, 
while retaining each of the empires hac 
prey mushy ¢ nquere 
I 

If urn en st he 1 n of 
ill that is best in k 

] { 

por keted by a lot 
| id ove only the w ra: 





Phe partisan « professes to fear dan 
ger to the country from the irrespons 
power of the independe url The 
langer to the country is to that | { it 
which encloses his feeble person; his im 
hecile subjection to cuses 1S n hi 
nitely greater danger The truth is, that 

f etenseinn n 


liberty of opinion is a safe institutio 
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to dread it is to confess aims and hopes at 


war with national liberty. So far as an 
aim lies behind the struggle to destroy in 
dependent journals, it is an effort to dis- 
gust the people with liberty. 

regulating ; despotism is 


Liberty is self 

1 . 

always tinkering. The free journal is not 
the organ of one or two men; it dies, o 


would die, if that came to be true. It lives 


m advocacy of popular wants, ideas, hopes, 
Its meaning and its value are to 
© discontents with the one, 


two, 


RECORD OF PROG 

rhe month ending with the 15th of 
January, whether of 1873 or of any other 
year, in Chicago or in any other American 
fruitful of fresh events as 


city, IS not as 
It happens, 


New 


most other months in the yea 


however, that the month including 





Year’s day covers the period when 


nered fruits of the year are brought forth 


from the cellar in the concentrated form of 


just as the farmer brings 


Annual Reports 


forth for his winter guest the expressed 


uice of his orchard or vineyard fruits, har 


vested months before It is mainly of such 


matters, therefore, that our present record 


will consist 

Che most important of the Annua 
Reports, probably, is that pertaining to the 
trade of the port of ¢ hicago though this 


is not, as in New York and other seaport 


cities, the most accurate index of the city’s 


annual business. Such index in Chicago 
is furnished by the nnual reperts of the 
Board of Trade, which are not issued on 
the first of the vear And for that matter, 
the great mere untile and manufactu ng 


business of Chicago never 


figures im any 
of the reports, there being no organiza 
or governmental inquisition with the prov 
ince of develoy ng early and exact 
ition on these subjects. 

The tables 


House office 


furnished by the Custom 


rs do not show the volume of 


business going through that department, nor 


‘RESS IN CHIE 
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or twenty men who govern without respon 
sibility, and suborn newspapers to feed the 
people on lies. 


The indecency of the connection of 


urnals with Administrations is beginning 


to be realized: let us be glad that we have 


escaped the pestilential scandal of having 


brave old Horace Greeley’s “ Tribune 


semi - officially edited by Thomas Mur 
phy, Thurlow Weed, and Senator Came 
ron 


AGO) 


any facts from which the total value m 
ined, They show what 


ports can be ascert 


amount has been received by the Govern- 


ment in duties on woods, howev 


imported 


er, and from these figures comparison 


made with previous years and with 


may in ] 
other inland cities It is found that the 


volume of merchandise directly imported, 


without detention for appraisement at the 


is vastly increased over that of 


seaboard, 


any previous year; and this notwithstand 


ing the fact that the rate of duty on several 


of the chief articles of import has been re 


duced since 1871, while that on other im 


portant imports, such as tea and coffee, h 


been abolished altogether, and that on plate 
glass, iron, lead, and other building mate 


rials, has been remitted in all cases when 


such materials have been consumed within 


hus affected, the total 


the Burnt District 





of duties paid during 1872 1s as follows 
Direct imy $1,770,974 
(> ‘ 44 
a a 
Until 1871, all goods import y Chica 


go merchants had to be appraised in New 
York, and the duty was pay ible there The 


year before last, the volume of this class of 


business was still greater than that of direct 
In 1872, the 


tions exceeded the 


importations. lirect import 


indirect five fold : nd 


date onward, the 


from this 


importation of 
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goods through Eastern custom houses will 
be reckoned an obsolete practice. 

The articles which yield the largest du- 
ties are dress goods, which pay $314,487; 
dressed skins, which pay $157,209; and 
railroad iron, which pays $132,943. Of 
the $2,114,764.77 paid in duties during 
1872, no less than $1,381,116 was upon 
goods imported by lake. 

Comparing the above figures with those 
of other cities, we find that St. Louis (the 
only other inland city whose statistics on 
this subject have come to hand) claims to 
have paid duties on a total va/uation of 
$972,824 only; whereas, estimating the 


average rate of duties on the classes of 
merchandise imported at twenty - five per 
cent. (many of them are ten per cent. o1 
less), we have a valuation of $7,083,897. 
33 for Chicago's direct importations, to set 
against St. Louis’s $972,82 

One more comparison: Cincinnati, like 
St. Louis, figures in the census as the peer 
When it comes to business, a 
told. 


gauge indicates more accurately the amount 


of Chic ago. 


very different tale is Perhaps no 


of a city’s business than the number of let 
ters collected and delivered by the post-of 
fice The figures for Chicago, as given in 
our last number, show that the number of 
mail letters collected during 1872 was 1,- 
461,844, while the corresponding numbe 
in Cincinnati is 291,152. Similarly, in oth 
er postal particulars: Mail letters delivered 
in ¢ hicago, 1,143,085 ; Cincinnati, 390, 37 3; 
Chica, 


newspapers delivered go 235,612, 
Cincinnati 85,705 ; newspapers collected 
Chicago 475,097, Cincinnati 21,442. 

rhe value of real estate transferred 
in Chicago and its suburbs during 1872 was 
upward of $61,000,000, and the number of 
transfers upward of 10,000 Reckoning 
in mortgages for the security of loans, the 


volume of property transferred, absolutely 


or conditionally, during the year, exceeds 


$1 20,000,000 a fact which shows that the 
destruction of the public records of title has 


not really affected the general confidence in 
the validity of Chicago land titles 
new railroad 


Among the projects 


which the month has brought forth are two 
for roads running southwestward from the 


city 


Che principal of these is an air-line 
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route to Kansas City, which is certain to be 
built for a considerable distance during the 
ensuing year, the contracts having already 
been let. One of the first objective points 
is Wilmington, and another Vermillion — 
both being important depots of the great 
Illinois coal product. The other project 
referred to is on a more limited scale, and 
compasses the building of a light traffic 
road, also through the Illinois coal fields, 
on a new plan which is expected to znsure 
the maintenance of low rates of transpor 
tation, both for passengers and freight. The 
way in which this precursor of the millen 
The 


corporation files among the archives of the 


nium is to be brought about is this: 


counties asked to aid the work, a compact, 
whereby it binds itself to keep the tariff at 
certain stipulated figures — say two and 

half cents per mile for passengers, and one 
cent per ton per mile for coal. This, being 


of the nature of a contract with subscri 
bers to the bonds of the company, can al 
ways be enforced at law. “ But it can only 
result in one way, viz., bankruptcy to the 
company,” says the objector, taking coun 
sel of experience rhis danger the pro 
jectors think they have guarded against by 
providing in their plan against all unneces 
sary expenses - 


against construction rings, 


stock jobbing rings, and the 


also 
light 


supply rings, 
like 


cars and use 


They propose to build cheap 


iron, thereby reducing 


the cost of their road, when equipped, to 


$15,000 or $18,000 per mile, in lieu of the 


remains to 


h ive 


$40,000 usually absorbed. It 
be seen yet, whether the projectors 
grit enough and disinterested talent enough 
to carry through their laudable enterprise. 
If so, they will have solved the knottiest 
problem and perhaps cured the worst pub 
lic evil of the day 
Speaking of 


of knotty problems, a 


railroad economy and 
stroke of the 


managers of the Chicago, Rock Island and 


recent 


Pacific Railway comes in here for mention 


rhis consists of a new system of remune 


ration of employees, whereby it is thought 
the inconvenience of labor strikes is obvia 
ted. 
pay all its hands employed in shops and 


ur, and all 


Chis company proposes henceforth to 
yards éy ¢h those employed 


on trains dy the mii Phis plan has been 






























1873.| 


followed for some months already, and with 
such success that the company purposes to 
continue it. 

..Among the important institutions of 
a public nature which were smitten by the 
calamity of Oct. 9, 1871, was the St. Xavier 
Academy, conducted by the Sisters of Mer 
cy. The edifice occupied by this institution 
prior to the fire adjoined St. Mary’s Church, 
Madison 
the location selected for the new building 


on Wabash avenue, near street ; 


a 
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and-a 


is on the same avenue, about two 
half miles further south (* up-town’’) at 
The 


new academy is a vast improvement upon 


the corner of Twenty - Ninth street. 


the old, and that it forms a decided orna 
ment to the rebuilt city is sufficiently mani 
fest from the engraving which accompanies 
this sketch. 
turrets and domes, and an ornamental man 


It is four stories high, with 


sard roof. Its dimensions are 130 feet on 


Wabash avenue, by 86 feet on Twenty 


Ink >I NAVIER ACADEMY 
Ninth street. Its materials are the white pected to be ready for occupancy early in 
Illinois limestone for the basement, and February 
pressed Milwaukee brick for the supe On New Year's day was dedicated 


structure, with terra cotta for the door and 


window caps, and slate for the sheathing of 
the roof. In_ the the 


French centre of 


structure is a fine chapel, 95 feet by 36 
The appointments are exceptionally com 
plete, swelling the cost of the building to 
$100,000 or upward. Mr. W. W. Boying 
ton is the architect. 

St. Xavier's Academy was established in 
1846, and chartered two years later It is 
considered as one of the invaluable educa 
tional agencies of the Northwest, and its 
thousands of alumni and patrons will be 


glad to learn that the new building is ex 


the Chicago Public Library, an imstitution 


modelled after the free town libraries of 


Boston, Cincinnati, and numerous English 


cities; that is, founded and maintained 


mainly by local taxation. The act under 
which the Chicago Library was organized 
authorizes the annual levy, for its support, 
fifth of a 


This yields, in Chicago, at 


of a tax not exceeding one mill 
on the dollar. 
present, between $50,000 and $60,000 pet 
annum —a sum sufficient to maintain a li 
brary much more liberally than any similat 
institution in the West has been maintained 


hitherto, vet not sufficient to endow it with 
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This 
difficulty has been met in a way which hap- 
pily illustrates the Yankee tact for making 
After the great fire, 


a suitable library building at present. 


ig 


shifts in emergencies. 
the city, finding itself without a city hall, 
took possession of a small tract of ground 
on which stood a large tank or small reser 
voir, mustered out of service, temporarily 
at least, by the general calamity. On this 


lot, and around the disused reservoir, a 
cheap brick structure was built, and into it 
the city officers and some of the courts of 
the county moved. Then, after the gene 
rosity of our neighbors across the Atlantic 
had stimulated our community into organi 
zing a town library on the right basis, the 
authorities, by dint of much ingenuity, con 
siderable economy, and perhaps a little 
straining of the letter of the law, contrived 
to fit out the tender infant with a cradle in 
which it could be rocked and nursed until 
able to step out of swaddling clothes and 
stand alone. The principal room occupied 
for the storage of the volumes already col 
lected is none other than the identical wa 
so inefhiciently shed its 
} 


ter tank which had 
last drop in defence of the city on that wil 
October night. 


Just what was the capacity of this rec ep 


tacle in gallons, we have now forgotten 


Reduced to books, its measure is expressed 


by the number 18,000; of which number 


only a small fraction are yet on the shelves, 


though the trustees are expecting such ac 
1 set them 


cessions during the year as shal 


to inquiring for wider quarters 


Of the books already collected, the I 


lish contributions are by far the most valu 


able and numerous Phe voluminous re 


ports of the British Patent Office are the 


nucleus of this, as of half a dozen other 


American hbraries. Of this set there are 


already 2,800 quarto volumes, costing 


£2,600 and containing upwards of 70,000 


plates; and the collection is to be swollen 


from year to yea addition of 140 


volumes, issued annually. The generous 


British Government also contributes its 


priceless collection of state papers 182 
volumes — and 112 volumes of chronicles, 
running down from the most ancient ( Brit 


ish) times. These and the autograph con 
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tributions of modern British authors, inclu 
ding Gladstone, Disraeli, Carlyle, Herbert 
Spencer, J. S. Mill, and other celebrities 
not forgetting the Queen, who has written, 
as is well known, a couple of books, and 
who entered with marked Zeal into this 
benefaction), make up the bulk of the Eng 
lish contributions. Aside from them, there 
is not much to speak of in the way of px 

manent literature, as none of the first levy 
for the support of the library has yet been 


realized. ‘The first thousand dollars which 


the directors were able to coax out of the 
other departments of the city government 
have wisely been appropriated to the pro 
curing of current publications periodicals 
the Reading 


Chis 


apartment Is 54x50 feet in dimensions, and 


and journals which equip 


Room adjacent to the reservoir 


is a rather attractive place in all respects. 
It has been almost constantly full of read 


ers ever since it was opened Indeed, the 


whole enterprise starts auspiciously; and 


the substantial citizens of Chicago are man 
ifesting such an interest in it, that, for the 


sake of a vote of thanks and some slight 


mention in the papers, they will give the 


President ( Mr 


upon their servant girls for any old 


Phomas Hoyne ) an drdet 


book 


not wanted for their own private collec 


trons 
lhe Chicago Board of Trade held 


ts annual election of officers 


instant Mr. Cc. 3 
President, and Messrs. 
und A. M. Wright were chosen Vice Pres 
idents Mr 


sional contributor, will retain 


Culver was elected 


oward Priestly 
H i 


Charles Kandolph, our 
Secretary, which he has so long and 
filled. His report fot the year Id7 

an increase of membership and of resow 
ces rhe cash receipts ol the year were 


from annual dues of 


entrance fees of I41 new 


1354 members, 527, 


oSo, and from 


members, $14,200 The association 


has assets to the amount of 


which $55,861.63 is 


Chamber of Commerce 


which owns the Board of Trade build 


ing 
The present market value of 
f 


$60,000, and the former amount repre 


the actual cost of it 





